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This article by a distinguished leader in the Unitarian Church gives an estimate 
from within of the significance of the movement which is now celebrating its cen- 


tennial. 

Mrs. Humphrey Ward, while the laurels won by Rodert 
Elsmere were fresh upon her, was asked to deliver the an- 
nual lecture before the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. She began by smiling upon her audience and remark- 


ing: ‘“Unitarianism always strikes me as being the remains of 
something else.” 

This is one way of looking at the Unitarian movement. 
The truths and errors of orthodoxy have been treated by Uni- 
tarian writers in a way to suggest that the aim was to find a 
way to dilute ancient dogmas so as to render them acceptable 
to those who were unable to accept them in their original 
strength. ‘Pure Christianity” would thus appear to be a resid- 
uum, reached by a process of elimination. There were pale 
affirmations of abstract truths rather than a militant faith 
seeking to overcome the world. 

Looked at from this point of view, the history of organized 
Unitarianism for the last hundred years has not been very in- 
spiring. As a denomination, in this country and in England, it 
has held its own; but it has not developed into one of the ma- 
jor sects. It has never appealed to the popular imagination. 
It is still the religion of a small minority. 
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I prefer, however, to treat Unitarianism not as the remains 
of something else, but as the beginning of something else. 
That something else is not a sect, but a more truly catholic 
church. When that new catholicity is acknowledged and or- 
ganized on the principle of complete liberty, Unitarianism, its 
mission accomplished, will disappear. Its whole significance 
lies in the fact that it has been preparing the way for some- 
thing better than itself. It has been an experiment in religious 
organization that has not been without value. 

A hundred years ago William Ellery Channing proclaimed 
the need of a more catholic organization of Christianity to 
meet the demands of the new age. He was a Modernist with 
the courage of his convictions. 

We have passed, says Channing, beyond the dogmatical 
age of the church of which the Roman Catholic church is the 
supreme example. We ought also to have passed the period of 
sectarian organization. It is time to organize on a truly cath- 
olic basis which welcomes freedom of thought and the utmost 
variety of opinion: 

We have now come to learn that Christianity is not a dogma, but a 
spirit; that its essence is the spirit of its divine founder; that it is of little 
importance what church a man belongs to, or what formula of doctrines 
he subscribes to; that nothing is important but the supreme love, choice, 
pursuit of moral perfection, shining forth in the life and teaching of 
Christ. This is the true Catholic doctrine, the creed of the true church, 
gathering into one spiritual communion all good and holy men of all ages 
and regions, and destined to break down all earthly, clay-built, gloomy 
barriers that now separate the good from one another. 


There is a power, he says, destined to disintegrate all sects: 

It is human nature waking up to a consciousness of its powers, catch- 
ing a glimpse of the perfection for which it was made, beginning to re- 
spect itself, thirsting for free action and development, learning through a 
deep consciousness that there is something diviner than forms, churches, 
or creeds, recognizing in Jesus Christ its own celestial model, and claim- 
ing kindred with all who have caught any portion of his spiritual life and 
disinterested love. . . . It makes me smile to hear immortality claimed 
for Catholicism or Protestantism, or for any past interpretations of 
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Christianity, as if the human soul had exhausted itself in its infant efforts, 
or as if men of one or a few generations could bind the energy of human 
thought forever. A theology at war with laws of physical nature would 
be a battle of no doubtful issue. The laws of our spiritual nature give less 
chance for success to the system which would thwart or stay them. 


When in 1825 the American Unitarian Association was 
organized, Channing joined it, not without serious misgivings. 
He was in doubt as to whether the new organization would 
prove a help or a hindrance to the cause he had at heart. 
Might it not be but the institution of another sect, destined 
to develop the same sectarian ambitions that had been the 
bane of protestantism? As the years went by he saw many 
signs of ecclesiasticism that set limits to freedom, and he 
protested against the tendency to set up standards of “Unita- 
rian orthodoxy.” 

The history of a hundred years has been one of struggle 
between the two tendencies which are seen in every organiza- 
tion. Temperament plays a large part. There have been con- 
servatives and radicals and they have not always lived happi- 
ly together. “Channing Unitarians” found it hard to tolerate 
Theodore Parker, and he found it impossible to tolerate them. 
Emerson’s relation to organized Unitarianism was like that 
of a disembodied spirit to persons of flesh and blood. He 
passed through closed doors without noticing that they were 
there. He came in and out, a friendly but discerning spirit, un- 
aware of obstacles. 

The new scientific study of the Bible found Unitarian 
scholars not altogether unprepared for the readjustment of 
thought made necessary by its discovery. On the whole it was 
a relief to be freed from the tyranny of texts. But Darwinism 
was another matter. The present-day Fundamentalist is not 
more disturbed over the implications of evolution than were 
the Unitarians of the middle of the nineteenth century. In- 
deed, in some respects the shock to established habits of 
thought was more violent. Calvinism had not thought highly 
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of human nature; but the Unitarian was accustomed to mag- 
nify the dignity of man. Slowly and painfully have earnest 
minds been working over the new problems presented by the 
advance of science. 

It was a very difficult road which Channing and his friends 
chose a century ago. They chose it in spite of the difficulties, 
which they saw, but they did not foresee all the difficulties 
which have actually been encountered. To organize religion 
in an atmosphere of intellectual freedom has proved to be no 
easy matter. A religion that does not appeal to fear, which 
does not attempt to stifle doubt, and which does not use tradi- 
tion as a guide has voluntarily given up hope of immediate 
success. Its progress must be slow, as all educational proc- 
esses are. 

But this can be said of the Unitarian churches. During 
the last hundred years they have furnished a standing place 
for men of religious spirit who could not conscientiously re- 
main in creed-bound churches. They have been men who took 
doctrine seriously. They were not able to repeat a creed with 
mental reservations. To say “I believe” could not by them be 
interpreted as meaning “I am glad to join with others in a 
form of words which is no doubt good for them and for the 
church, though it does not coincide with my personal opin- 
ion.”’ Such intellectual collectivism is impossible to them. The 
ministry of the Unitarian church has largely been recruited 
from other churches. Men have come, one by one, not as con- 
verts to a new doctrine, but to escape the tyranny of creedal 
conformity. 

They have felt, as did John Milton, that this kind of con- 
formity robbed the ministry of its power of leadership: ‘For 
divines, if ye observe them, have their postures and their mo- 
tions, no less expertly and with no less variety than they that 
practice feats on the artillery ground. Sometimes they seem 
furiously to march on, and presently march counter; by and 
by they stand, and then retreat, or, if need be, can face about 
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and wheel in a whole body.” But this habit of conformity is 
fatal to moral initiative and to intellectual alertness: ‘But if 
there come a truth to be defended which to them and their 
interest seems not so profitable, strait these nimble motionists 
can find no even legs to stand on, and are no more use to ref- 
ormation, thoroughly performed, and not superticially, or to 
the advancement of Truth (which among mortal men is al- 
ways in her progress) than if on a sudden they were struck 
maim and crippled.” 

These words of Milton have a sting and a challenge for re- 
ligious men in our day as they had for the churchmen of the 
seventeenth century. They bring up the question, What is the 
church for? Is its discipline intended to uphold established 
opinion, or to aid in a continual reformation, a reformation to 
be performed thoroughly and not superficially? Is the minis- 
ter of religion to be a leader with the ardor of a spiritual pio- 
neer? Is he to conceive of truth as something static or as 
something continually advancing? 

If he is to be a leader he must be free. The freedom must 
not be grudgingly allowed. It must be looked upon as the 
very condition of his usefulness. 

It is the glory of Unitarianism that a century ago it not 
only proclaimed the principle of intellectual freedom, but or- 
ganized a religious fellowship on that basis. In spite of temp- 
tations it has refused to narrow the basis of its fellowship. 
This is, in itself,.a real achievement. 

What of the new century? Is there any need for a dis- 
tinctive Unitarian church? I for one would answer, that is for 
others to decide. With the Modernists in other churches we 
are in substantial sympathy. We see the possibility of a 
larger and more efficient organization of religious forces. We 
would not allow a name, however dear to us, to stand in the 
way of union. We would gladly enter a larger and better 
church—provided only that it is not less free. 








A CENTURY OF UNITARIANISM IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


EDWARD CALDWELL MOORE 
Harvard University 


This article from the pen of one outside the Unitarian denomination furnishes 
an appreciation of the significance of the Unitarian movement both in its inception 
and in its present relationship to the issues of our day. 


I have been asked to write a short article apropos of the 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. The point of view of the article was to be 
that of one not associated with the Unitarian church. I ac- 
cept, not because I feel that I am the most appropriate person 
thus to speak. Being asked, however, I am not unmindful that 
I, as much perhaps as any man outside that communion, am 
under obligation for its fidelity to the principle of interdenom- 
inational co-operation, a principle which I, on my part, profess 
as one of the maxims of my life. 

Unitarian churches are not now confined to Massachusetts 
or New England. This vigorous communion has had its full 
share in the religious development of our whole country. Its 
worshiping communities are now scattered from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. If we go back, however, to the era indicated in 
the caption of this article the movement was mainly confined 
to Massachusetts, and gathered no small part of its prestige 
from Harvard College. 

This being true, and because I spoke of the liberal spirit 
of co-operation, I may take my departure from two episodes 
which belong primarily to the history of eastern Massachu- 
setts and of Harvard College. Of one of these the underlying 
maxim had been stated at the founding of the Divinity School, 
ten years before the opening of the century of which we speak. 
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In both are illustrated principles which may be claimed as 
among the loftiest characteristics of the Unitarian body. 
Germinal as were these principles at the first, their evolution 
has occupied a good part of the century. Their full fruition 
falls in our own time. Their influence is now felt far outside 
that communion and in many portions of our country. It will 
be felt more largely still in time to come. 

Harvard College was founded primarily to prepare men 
for the ministry. Christo et Ecclesiae was inscribed upon its 
seal along with that other object of its veneration, Veritas. 
Instruction to this end was given for a century and three-quar- 
ters in the College. Then, after 1805, the going over of the 
College to liberal views caused the withdrawal of some men of 
more conservative mind. These founded at Andover a theo- 
logical seminary, in the sense of that phrase with which we 
are familiar. It was a school, namely, with a fixed creed, sup- 
ported by a particular denomination to prepare its own minis- 
try. It was thought to be an incidental advantage that the 
school was thus separated from other influences of an institu- 
tion of learning. Andover later became the greatest American 
seminary. It educated men for many ecclesiastical bodies. 
Throughout the nineteenth century, all over the country, sem- 
inaries were founded by various denominations on these prin- 
ciples. The establishment of the Harvard Divinity School in 
1816 was in a way a reply to this situation. Yet in consonance 
with the views of those who guided the College and of those 
who were soon to form the Unitarian church, the School asked 
neither of professors nor of students subscription to any doc- 
trinal statement. It valued its connection with an institution 
in which men were being prepared for other careers. It con- 
templated, vaguely I suppose at first, education of ministers 
for communions other than its own. 

The course of events did for two generations limit the con- 
stituency of the Divinity School mainly to those connected 
with the Unitarian church. In that fact was reflected the bit- 
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terness of the controversy between the two sister congrega- 
tional churches and the meager understanding of the Unita- 
rian movement which elsewhere prevailed. Among the early 
decisions reached by President Eliot was, however, one which 
placed the School before a dilemma. Following the example of 
others, it might become a denominational school. In this case 
it must relinquish its position as an organic part of the Uni- 
versity. It might, on the other hand, retain its character as in- 
tegral to the University. In this case, it must make earnest 
with the policy of inviting as teachers men of religious and in- 
tellectual fitness, but without reference to denominational af- 
filiations. Professor Joseph Henry Thayer, professor of New 
Testament in Andover, was the first teacher called to the 
Divinity School in pursuance of this program. The next to fol- 
low were two Baptists. Even before the coming of Andover to 
Cambridge, Congregationalists of the affiliation earlier called 
orthodox were in a preponderance in the faculty which was 
more than generous. Other churches are represented. Those 
who have taught in this School would say, I think, that it has 
been an experience of unbroken happiness in respect of rela- 
tions to our colleagues, to students, to alumni of both schools, 
to churches of the Unitarian faith as well as of our own, and 
of cordial support in our efforts to serve other churches. One 
of our number has maintained official relations and borne re- 
sponsibility for a quarter of a century in a missionary body 
which, earlier, was absolutely identified with conservative 
Congregationalism and, earlier still, with actual antagonism 
to Unitarians and of Unitarians to it. 

Other schools of theology have followed in our steps. Some 
of these have brought advantages to this interdenominational 
movement which we do not, even yet, possess. The honor of 
having initiated the movement is with Harvard University 
and the Unitarian church. President Eliot said in 1916, on the 
occasion of the hundredth anniversary of the founding of the 
Divinity School: “The pioneer has two happinesses. He has, 
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first, the happiness of walking his chosen road alone. If he is a 
real pioneer, he enjoys this. He has later another happiness, 
no less real. It is that of seeing others jostle one another to 
tread broad the path which he once trod alone.” 

It is now fifteen years since Andover Seminary moved to 
Cambridge. It built the admirable building which the united 
schools now use. The rich libraries were combined. The facul- 
ties are united in one body of instruction. We have a soime- 
what similar relation with the Episcopal Theological School in 
Cambridge. We have a relation more tenuous, but still as we 
hope useful, to the Methodist school in Boston University, 
and the Baptist Institution in Newton. It is true that the legal 
status of the agreement between Andover and Harvard is now 
before the courts. Action has been brought because of nothing 
untoward which had happened in the schools or among the 
churches which we serve. It does not arise from the trustees of 
Andover. It would be foolish to attempt to forecast the deci- 
sion. If the court should see itself bound in law to render an 
adverse judgment, I should feel that we of the liberal convic- 
tion and the habit of co-operation had, then, only the more 
reason to be grateful to the University and the Unitarians for 
blazing a way to a better future and permitting us to walk 
with them in it. 

The initial conviction of the liberal movement was that re- 
ligion is belief and consecration. It is not a creed. It is not a 
ritual. It is not.a particular type of organization. Of this con- 
viction more recent years have brought another illustration. 
It relates to the administration of the services of religion in 
the University. Here the historic assumptions as to preaching 
and daily prayers passed on unchallenged from the orthodoxy 
of the eighteenth to the liberalism of the opening nineteenth, 
century, as did also the theological instruction provided for in 
the old Hollis and Hancock professorships. Only, the incum- 
bents in this latter case, preachers and pastors in the former, 
belonged now to those who took advanced views. These men 
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were moved by the best elements of rationalism in the eight- 
eenth century, by the humanitarianism to which these views 
in religion led and, to some extent, by the romanticism of the 
time. Henry Ware and his colleagues felt no such breach with 
their own past as was ascribed to them. They thought them- 
selves to be but interpreting their inheritance in the light of 
intellectual and ethical movements of their time. Witness of 
this is the tenacity with which they held to the old parish or- 
ganizations. That they were able thus to hold these organiza- 
tions was due, in part, to the lay element in the ecclesiastical 
societies. Judgments of the courts gave them in many cases 
the old buildings and forced their opponents to become the se- 
ceders. Not unnaturally, the conservatives viewed these de- 
cisions as profoundly unjust. Social and even financial factors 
were thus added to doctrinal differences to make the contest 
exceedingly painful. Even at this distance one feels the trag- 
edy of it. The Unitarians, however, did not feel themselves to 
be organizing a new sect. They were slow to accept the appel- 
lation of Unitarians, which was for some years a term of re- 
proach on the lips of opponents before it became a name ac- 
cepted by themselves. 

Preaching and pastoral work went on in the College much 
as of yore. For a generation after the founding of the Divinity 
School there was an enthusiasm as of a new school of the 
prophets. In the churches there was the fire of deep conviction 
and zeal for the spread of that conviction. The ministry con- 
tinued to be, not less, but perhaps more than before, the great 
profession. You have only to turn the pages of the Ouinquen- 
nial to find names of men illustrious in the history of the state 
and nation who prepared here for the ministry of the Unitari- 
an church. Some of these did later leave the active service of 
the profession to enter upon the life of letters and instruction, 
as did Jared Sparks, or upon instruction and then politics, as 
did Edward Everett. For this they were sharply arraigned by 
some of their colleagues. James Russell Lowell witnesses to 
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the place of the church and the power of the ministry in the 
Boston of his early life. 

That some of these men, either still in their pulpits or else 
leaving these for the platform or the editor’s chair, became ad- 
vocates of great causes like that of abolition and, later, of so- 
cial amelioration, shows only how the original humanitarian 
impulse continued to lead them. It shows how their view of 
this world as, in its own way, an area of salvation, ‘‘a subject 
of redemption,” mastered them. A strong ethical sense went 
hand in hand with their religious feeling. In some cases, it took 
precedence of this. Abolitionists, in passion for their cause, 
railed not only at the lukewarmness of other churches. They 
denounced their own. In all of this they were perhaps spurred 
on by the otherworldliness which often prevailed with their 
historic rivals. In this matter, as also in many others, these 
rivals have in more recent years done them at least the hom- 
age of a thoroughgoing imitation. Unitarians have not in re- 
cent years had a monopoly of “‘a gospel for this world.” This 
is not to enter objection to a gospel which is also a gospel for 
this world. It is only to point out a fault from which few 
churches, even those formerly the most evangelical, are now 
iree. In the zeal for the application of religion many people 
seem to have lost connection with the religion which is to be 
applied. This is one direction of the reform of which we all 
now stand in need. 

But to return to the services of religion in the University. 
The college chapel was for years a Unitarian parish church. 
So homogeneous was the student body that, for a long time, no 
particular injustice was felt in the fact that all students were 
compelled to attend its services. The Plummer Professorship 
was founded in 1855, to be held, along with the office of col- 
lege preacher, by Rev. Frederick Dan Huntington, who later 
entered the Episcopal church and became bishop of western 
New York. For another generation, Professor Andrew P. Pea- 
body, an illustrious figure, held these two offices, exercising 
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great influence, by no means only upon youth of his own com- 
munion. Then, in 1886, the plan was changed. Attendance 
upon all services of religion was made voluntary. A board of 
preachers of various denominations was formed to represent, 
so far as possible, different religious elements of which the 
University had come to be composed. The chairmanship of 
this Board was offered to Phillips Brooks, rector of Trinity 
Church, Boston. Brooks declining, the responsibility was laid 
upon Professor Francis Greenwood Peabody, who, beside 
other services, has made notable contribution to what may be 
called the literature of college preaching. 

Then the responsibility was offered to a Congregational- 
ist who was not even a Harvard graduate. He, in turn, has 
held this post of unrivaled opportunity for twenty years. At 
the time when this privilege was offered him, responsibility 
for the specific religious interests of the College, later Univer- 
sity, had been for ninety-nine years in the hands of a Unitari- 
an. Surprised, and at first fairly made timid by the request, he 
asked of the President if he could count upon the absolute sup- 
port of the Unitarian body. These might feel that a precious 
part of their inheritance was passing out of their hands. The 
reply came quickly, “Beyond any possible question.” If ever 
prophecy was fulfilled, it has been this one. No man could 
have had more understanding sympathy or more loyal sup- 
port. 

It needs no saying that a body of people who, in mature 
expression of their intimate spirit and pursuit of their ultimate 
aim, do deeds of such real self-effacement, do not, at the same 
time and by the same measures, achieve the same outward 
self-aggrandizement which they probably could have achieved 
had they pursued the opposite course. Much depends upon 
the way in which you look at yourself. It was long ago said 
that Unitarianism is not so much an institution as an influ- 
ence. It has been said also, and more frequently, that the Uni- 
tarian church would be much larger than it now is if the num- 
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ber of people who share its views were not now so great in 
many other churches. Larger it might have been, as institu- 
tion, had it made and kept all the liberals. Greater in influence 
it could never have been by that procedure. I am not saying 
that the interests of the organization which a cause brings into 
being are to be regarded as negligible. Far from it. The main- 
taining of such an organization may be most necessary as 
means of spreading and conserving that influence. It is often 
the clear duty of those who perceive the significance of a prin- 
ciple to bind themselves together for its furtherance. It is a 
question only which is the primary and which the subordinate 
aim. There are many who feel that the aggrandizement of 
their own sect, or the success of their political party, of their 
social class, is more important than the success of their princi- 
ples. In fact, this becomes their substitute for a principle. 
Still others seem, at least, to confound the two. They hold 
that the success of their sect or party is the only way of secur- 
ing victory for their principles. 

There are many who think that one of the weaknesses of 
Unitarianism has been that it has laid too little emphasis upon 
the church as such. They thus think for many reasons beside 
the one which we have given. They think that the individual- 
ism of the movement has been exaggerated at the expense of 
all that which is corporate. They think that the habits and 
practices of the devout life have been minimized. It is in such 
habits and practices, however, that the cultivation of the re- 
ligious spirit in youth has its root. Men and women in the 
years of stress have in these an abiding refuge and what one 
might call an automatic aid. The liberals of a hundred years 
ago thought that in the Christianity of the later Puritan tradi- 
tion what were called observances seemed, well-nigh to have 
usurped the place of real religion. Of the lives and minds of 
many that may have been true. In the anxiety which we all 
now feel about the lapse of observances we may present our- 
selves again with the same contrariety, only the other way 
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about. Frightened by the prevailing laxity, men may flee to 
observances, under the impression that this is the way to re- 
store religion. Religion has its seat in the feeling and in the 
will. Above all things, sincerity is necessary. But it is a curi- 
ous aberration to think that you are sincere, then, only when 
you are doing nothing, or nothing which anyone else would do 
in your place. Of that feeling and will, religious practices and 
habits are merely, on the one hand, expressions, and on the 
other, the natural and even necessary means of enhancement. 
In our own day the decline of religious habits and practices 
has become an evil so appalling that it is hardly any longer 
fitting for one body of Protestants to abuse another on this 
head. It is for us all, in contrite recognition of our error, in re- 
turn to the more disciplined and less secular view of other 
times, to change our whole mode of thought and life upon this 
point. 

Many are saying that by these early liberals liberty, in ev- 
ery aspect of it, was exaggerated, and that liberty has degen- 
erated into license. This also is a state of things of which those 
called liberals have verily no monopoly. There have always 
been those who wished freedom in religion. This is fortunate. 
There have always been those who wished freedom from re- 
ligion. It is important to distinguish. The debasement of lib- 
erty into license is an evil which involves the whole structure 
of our modern life. The clamor for self-expression is often only 
a cover, conscious or unconscious, for reckless self-assertion. 
Churches still perhaps proud of the conservatism of their dog- 
ma or of the sufficiency of their ceremonial or of the sole valid- 
ity of their organization, are also surely now the victims of a 
liberty of life which is in danger of ending in complete indiffer- 
ence. There is something quite pitiable in the way in which 
many now show their perturbation. They emphasize what is 
institutional and ceremonial. They demand literal subscrip- 
tion to their creeds or adherence to the very words of Scrip- 
ture, as if these could furnish a barrier against the license 
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which imperils the souls of individuals and the interests of so- 
ciety. 

As to the wide acceptance now, among Christians, of views 
once held more uniformly in Unitarian churches than in oth- 
ers, much may be claimed for the leadership of Unitarians in 
this regard. It is, however, not true that all of this movement 
can be traced to the one source. Take the matter of the his- 
torical and literary view of the Bible. The change of view 
upon this point has come from later contacts of our country 
and our churches, one and all, with European scholarship. 
Channing held devoutly to a view of the nature of Scripture 
which many persons only moderately liberal, and in ecclesias- 
tical connections which are not liberal at all, would find it now 
impossible to accept. The change of view of the divine sover- 
eignty and election, of the person of Christ and the atone- 
ment, of miracles and, again, of Christian nurture, of which 
Bushnell was in some sense a herald, seems not to have been 
due in any great degree to the influence of American Unitari- 
anism. These changes were due to the wrestling of lonely and 
troubled spirits, like Bushnell’s own, with the postulates and 
consequences of a theology which came to seem to them im- 
possible. They were due to the slow influence of Kant and 
Fichte, of Coleridge and Maurice, of Campbell and Erskine. 

As to the change of view which makes of this world a scene 
and subject of redemption, withdrawing the attention of men 
only too much from any problem of the soul, time may have 
brought initial stages and more innocuous phases of this view 
to Unitarians first, among our countrymen, with their lofty 
view of God and man and their reforming zeal. The progress 
of the sciences, the increase of comfort and of power and 
speed, the absorption and materialism of life, have brought 
this change in more virulent and, at the same time more sopo- 
rific, forms to all the rest of us, and not to us only, but to all 
the world besides, even to what we used to call the effete Ori- 
ent. The efforts of Edwards and the men of the Great Awaken- 
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ing to make the church pure from the encroachment of a secu- 
lar spirit had left a mark upon the mind of their descendants. 
It was not a thoroughgoing and ascetic otherworldliness which 
these descendants advocated. They had had their share in the 
war for independence. They had now their share in the ex- 
panding trade of New England and in its enlarging life. Yet 
the rigoristic view which the tradition brought with it made 
their religiousness appear to others, at all events, to be not 
quite at home in the enlargement of life. The whole age felt 
the movement in this direction. The liberals recognized it. 
The conservatives followed it more hesitantly. But if the Uni- 
tarians in those early years said that the orthodox did not go 
far enough in their recognition of the values of this world for 
religion and of religion for this world—this was the gist of 
their early objection to missions—they are, by this time, cer- 
tainly estopped from that criticism. We have a common need 
to perceive that in the contemplation of the spiritual life for 
its own sake and in the maintenance of such habits and prac- 
tices as sustain the spirit of life lies, now, our most urgent ne- 
cessity, if we are to live the life of the spirit at all, in the dis- 
concerting world which we have been at such pains to create 
for ourselves. 

But to return to the serene and touching faith of those 
first apostles of liberalism. They felt that they were right. 
That was equivalent in their mind to the feeling that their 
principles were bound to prevail. They were not free from 
that illusion as to man and the truth which was common to the 
age of rationalism. All too easily it held that you have only to 
present the truth to men. They will certainly own and obey it. 
There is a note of optimism in their preaching which is sub- 
lime. I could easily illustrate what I am saying from their 
preaching. I find it more interesting to illustrate this mood 
from their hymnology. Few movements have brought forth a 
body of religious lyric more notable or more characteristic. It 
has often too little of the corporate sense to be easily singable, 
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because, after all—what is a hymn? It is sometimes too medi- 
tative. It rises often, however, to great heights of reasoned 
faith and hope. Even in the passion of great movements it is 
profoundly religious. Once the hymns written in this vein of 
reforming enthusiasm were written largely by Unitarians. 
This is no longer the case. The social passion which has been 
so marked a trait of the religious life of the last generation has 
brought forth not a little poetry. It has produced, however, 
remarkably few real hymns. Few of them will live when the 
phases of evil which they combat have been forgotten. They 
rise sometimes to the pitch of passionate denunciation. There 
is rarely the prophetic note. I say again: What isa hymn? It 
is certainly not mere lyric of damnation of the ways of men— 
and, after all, only of some men. It must take the whole “up 
to the sanctuary.” It must rise to God. There is a phrase in 
one of the Psalms which says that “the wrath of man shall 
praise God.” It adds that God “‘restrains the remainder”’ of 
the wrath. 

No Christian body has been more ready to join in the 
movement for so-called federated churches than have Unita- 
rians. This is an effort to relieve the situation in towns, many 
of them declining in numbers, which have inherited a number 
and variety of denominational organizations which cannot all 
properly live. True, however, to its liberalism and individual- 
ism, the denomination as a whole has not been much moved by 
the contagion of a sentiment rather rife in our time which 
seeks, or at least talks of, great mergers of denominational 
bodies. This is the more noticeable because, in early days, 
there was much reluctance on the part of high-minded Unita- 
rians to add to the number of the sects. It may sound like a 
strange conclusion—it is really the logical conclusion—of this 
article, if I say that I hope for the preservation of their iden- 
tity as a body and a vigorous prosecution of their characteris- 
tic influence. I can think of useful corporate union with them 
on the part of one or two communions, only, which are already 
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very near to them. Nothing could seem more important to me 
than the perpetuation of the type. 

I am not impressed with the clamor for church union 
which has become so urgent in our day. The evil of our divi- 
sions is not so great as is constantly alleged. It is not half so 
bad as would be a uniformity in which liberty had ceased to 
exist. The evil lies in bitterness of spirit, in petty rivalries, in 
unscrupulous competition. To these our divisions have, no 
doubt, often led. Those evils of the spirit you can, however, 
have inside of a huge organization which cal)s itself by one 
name. The contrary spirit you can have with diversity of or- 
ganizations. The destruction of the spirit of unity, by insist- 
ence upon the form of it, is a result which we shall surely get if 
a purely external combination overrides valid types in reli- 
gious mind and life. There have been too many variations of 
Protestantism. We know, for the most part, how these arose. 
We know that some of these divergences never had real sig- 
nificance. For that reason they will gradually eliminate them- 
selves. With the great permanent types it is different. 

The zeal for church unity in our day seems to me to arise 
from two different sources. It is, on the one hand, a passion 
with people who do not really desire church unity, although 
they sincerely think they do. What they desire is uniformity. 
They take hold of their own religion main)y on the side oi its 
form. They look down upon others for their manifestations of 
religion in some other form. They think that if their own form 
could everywhere prevail we should have unity. Such a unity 
I not only could not support; to it [ would not even submit. 
The price is too high. You barter that which is real and of 
great value for that which has little or no value. 

The other instinctive reaction toward Christian union is 
more sordid, It is an application of the unholy zeal for organi- 
zation, for huge combinations, high mechanical efficiency, and 
mass production, which are, unfortunately, among the idols 
of our time, One hears the crudest of commercia) p)atitude 
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talked about this matter of religious life and institutions. We 
are told that the opposite is the way they do in big business. 
The answer is very simple. It is that, except in some marginal 
relations, like keeping accounts and paying your bills, this 
matter of religion is not business, There is no mass production 
of Christians, or rather, it is not Christians which you produce 
en masse. For that matter it is not educated men whom mass 
production produces, or musicians, in schools, highly profit- 
able, to which hordes of non-musical people go. The law of 
the spiritual life is, in many ways, the contradictory of the law 
of the commercial life. We ought not to be too easily over- 
awed by the jargon of our time. Those who urge unity too 
strongly from either of the above points of view make it as 
necessary as ever that the free churches should continue to 
exist. 

Unity of the spirit in spite of, or even because of, diversity 
of type we already have, in a degree beyond anything which 
agitators of either sort are willing to admit. We have it al- 
ready in a degree of which we do not by any means make full 
use. That unity of the spirit we can cultivate without regard 
to our diversities in type. For this unity of spirit I sincerely 
believe that no Christian body stands more staunchly or is 


working more conscientiously than that of which we speak. 
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One of the fundamenta) questions being raised by thoughtiul people today is 
concerning the adequacy 0} the conception 0} God which hinds philosophical expres. 
sion in theism. This article contains the substance of a paper on the subject read 
before the Theological Society in New York on April 11, 1925. It attempts to indi- 
cate some of the reasons why theism no longer possesses a cogent appeal, and fo in- 
dicate an approach to a definition of God more in accordance with the empirical 
temper of our day. 





The increasing use of the empirical method in examining 
the nature of religion has led to certain unforeseen results. 
The vahidity of religious doctrines and rites was formerly re- 
ferred to divine establishment. With a more historically accu- 
rate understanding of the development of religion, these older 
sanctions have been replaced by considerations drawn from 
human experience. Religion has come to stand on its own 
feet, and to claim recognition because of its intrinsic values. 
It has not always been recognized that when God is no longer 
appealed to as the guarantor of religion his place in a religious 
system is very different from that occupied by him in a religion 
which refers every item to a divine origin. Religion, it seems, 
would continue, even if God should cease to play any part in 
religious thinking. We are thus brought face to face with the 
question whether, if we interpret religion in experiential, rath- 
er than theological, terms, such a religion needs inevitably to 
affirm the existence of God, Is theism essential to religion? 

It is not an easy matter to determine just what is “‘essen- 
tial” to religion. We can point to doctrines which have ulti- 
mately been abandoned, although these were once declared to 
be indispensable. The “essentials” of any religion usually 
turn out to be those tenets and practices which the religious 
group requires as a condition of membership. The ultimate 
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test, however, must be found in the actual waluation of the 
alleged “essentials” in the experience of living persons, Ji any 
of these cease to be personally precious, they become mere 
formalities; and sooner or [ater in the interests of sincerity a 
dissenting group will redefine religion so as to omit the items 
which have no vital meaning. For a person who does not feel 
the reality of God, the doctrine of God is not a religious es- 
sential. 

Instead, then, of starting with an a priori definition of re- 
jigion and seeking to ascertain whether theism js a necessary 
factor in that definition, we shall get more directly at the root 
of the problem if we ask why the present questioning of the 
theistic hypothesis has arisen, 


5 

“Theism is the doctrine that nature has a Creator and 
Preserver, the nations a Governor, men a Heavenly Father 
and Judge.” Thus Robert Flint defined the term, This defini- 
tion expressly mentions the three realms in which theistic phi- 
losophy has been specifically applied. There is, in the first 
place, a theological explanation of the physical universe; in 
the second piace, a theological theory of political authority ; 


and in the third place a theological interpretation of religious 
and mora) experience. This threefold reference to God still 


obtains in Roman Catholic theology. “Natural law” is the ex- 
pression of the divine wil). Politica) authority is derived trom 
God. Personal religion is interpreted against the background 
of the certainty of the divine judgment, and consists in accept- 
ing a divinely provided way of salvation, 

This theological interpretation of the three realms of na- 
ture, society, and personal [ife can he readily elaborated into 
a consistent and intellectually satisfactory philosophy, All 
problems find their solution in the appeal to the perfect ra- 
tional and moral character of God. Things which seem to us 
to be irrational or lacking in moral goodness can be rational- 
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ized and moralized by translating them into universal princi- 
ples located in the perfect wisdom and love of God. Theism 
is absolutely essential to this type of religion. The problems 
of life are ‘“‘solved” only as the prior affirmation of divine 
causality and control is maintained. The Roman Catholic sees 
clearly that the theological system stands or falls as a whole. 
He traces a direct line of inevitable philosophical disintegra- 
tion, starting with the denial of the authority of the church by 
Luther, followed by denial of the authority of the Bible, lead- 
ing then to the denial of the divine foundations of political or- 
ganization, and issuing ultimately in atheism and anarchism. 
The Catholic remedy for all evils is to return to the scholastic 
philosophy, which is essentially theological in character. Re- 
ligion, as the Catholic conceives it, simply cannot exist with- 
out an all-inclusive doctrine of God. It will help to under- 
stand the weakening hold of theism today, if we look briefly 
at the way in which modern thought has broken away from 
the traditional threefold theological control. 

1. First in time came the dissolution of the theological 
theory of politics. That theory was expressed in the doctrine 
of the divine right of kings. It is still dominant in the Roman 
Catholic theory of politics, which holds that all authority is 
from God. But in the experience of modern nations it was 
found that the doctrine of the divine right of the ruler could 
be too easily invoked to sustain royal tyranny. The demo- 
cratic movement which has inspired modern political develop- 
ment has been based upon the primary tenet of the rights of 
man. The attainment of these rights has frequently been pos- 
sible only by a revolution against established political author- 
ity; and the resisting political régime usually fortified itself 
by the theological doctrine of divine right. The consequence 
of the struggle for democratic rights was the secularizing of 
politics. The example of the United States in demanding a 
complete separation of church and state has been followed in 
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other lands, and seems to be a necessary means of preserving 
human rights from the encroachments of ecclesiastical con- 
trol. It should be added that the Great War extinguished in 
popular thought the last vestiges of belief in the divine guid- 
ance of nations. 

Following this actual secularization of government, mod- 
ern treatises on political science interpret the history and the 
organization of states in terms of an evolution of human ex- 
perimentation. The validity of any given form of political or- 
ganization is never tested by theological principles. Theism 
has vanished from political philosophy. 

In terms of practical experience, the secularization of gov- 
ernment means that citizenship is complete without any dis- 
tinctively religious requirements. We look back in curious 
wonder at the time when citizenship was conditioned on 
church membership. Today we glory in the fact that the athe- 
ist has just as full political rights as a theist. If, now, in our 
political practice it makes no essential difference whether one 
is a theist or not, if one can be a good citizen without believing 
in God, theism comes to be a matter of taste rather than a 
fundamental doctrine. 

2. The second of the three realms to be secularized was 
the realm of nature. The outstanding characteristic of mod- 
ern scholarship is the prevalence of the scientific method. 
Carefully controlled investigations are yielding an astonish- 
ing amount of information concerning the universe, and are 
giving rise to more or less exact formulations. But the success 
of scientific exploration seems to depend on the concentrated 
specialization of the field of inquiry. In the place of such uni- 
versal generalizations as the older “laws of nature” we find 
the scientists patiently attempting to disentangle the complex 
knot of factors which go to make up any particular fact. The 
consequence is the development of a kind of interpretation 
which flourishes best without the restraining influence of any 
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overhead philosophy. Each science must be free to carry on 
such experiments as have been found to be promising. A the- 
ological supervision of science is felt to be intolerable. 

More and more, as empirical science advances, do philo- 
sophical generalizations seem to be vague and comparatively 
meaningless. A far greater reality-sense attaches to the lim- 
ited and specialized conclusions in a narrowly defined field of 
investigation than to “speculations” concerning reality in gen- 
eral. It is difficult for the specialized scientific mind to see the 
need of any such unifying causal principle as was implied by 
the conception of a theologically derived “natural law.” The 
behavior of forces is frequently “irrational,” in the sense that 
it does not conform to any neat “laws” which a rational mind 
might be expected to impose. To presuppose any such closed 
system as is affirmed by theism seems to the scientist to be a 
pure exercise of the imagination. He cannot discover that the 
conception of God is of the slightest use in furthering his in- 
vestigations. 

The utterances of scientists who are eager to promote har- 
monious relations between religion and science are instructive 
on this point. Typically these scientists are careful to define 
the scope of religion so that it will not in any way interfere 
with the complete freedom of their science. Science, they de- 
clare, is concerned solely with the discovery and the interre- 
lationships of facts. Religion, they insist, has to do with the 
ideals and the spiritual life of man. In many cases a some- 
what sharp division is drawn between these two realms. But 
it is to be noted that scientists generally speak of religion, 
rather than of God. Their belief in God, in so far as it persists 
at all, is a rather vague emotional inheritance. The support of 
theism which comes from the scientists is a somewhat doubt- 
ful asset. It is often stated in so naive and vulnerable a fash- 
ion as to lead one to wonder just what the effect will be on 
critical minds. 

In the realm of practice, also, the contributions of modern 
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science tend to lead men away from an actual use of the theis- 
tic hypothesis. The amelioration of the conditions of human 
life is sought by the use of definite remedies for specific evils. 
There is no single general formula which may be used for all 
problems. Epidemics are now averted by controlling sources 
of infection rather than by prayer. Material prosperity is seen 
to depend on economic factors rather than on generalized 
moral attitudes. Wrongdoing is being analyzed by the elabo- 
ration of case studies, and the causes are located in definite 
physiological or psychical or social conditions, rather than in 
a general doctrine of sinfulness. Christianity itself is more 
and more employing specific and individualized remedies for 
wrongdoing and trouble, rather than any single “plan of sal- 
vation.” In the face of this practical pluralism, the appeal to 
God occupies a decreasing place in modern religion. The wide- 
spread decline of the practice of prayer is partly due to the 
fact that men find their actual salvation by recourse to various 
non-theological remedies rather than by appeal to a single 
“first cause.” 

Thus in the interpretation of cosmic forces as well as in 
the interpretation of political authority, the practical thinking 
of our age is non-theological. There is no immediate urge 
which leads men to crave a theistic philosophy. 

3. The demand for theism, then, comes to be restricted to 
personal religious experience. Men can be good citizens with- 
out appealing to God. They can be good scientists without af- 
firming theism. Can they be religious without a belief in God? 

The type of religious experience which we have inherited 
was based on the prior acceptance of theism. It was taken for 
granted that God had created the world for man, that he had 
given a revelation of his will in the Bible, and that he had 
established a definite “plan of salvation” through which men 
might be rescued. The rituals and hymns and prayers of the 
Christian church keep alive in imagination this theistic back- 
ground of religious experience. It is unquestionably true that 
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with rare exceptions Christians feel that a belief in God and a 
genuine religious experience are indissolubly bound up to- 
gether. 

But the same methods of scientific interpretation which 
eliminated theism from both natural science and social science 
are making inroads into the realm of personal religion. The 
psychology of religion has undertaken to examine the content 
and function of theological ideas, with a view to a more exact 
definition of religion. But this study discovers that rational- 
ization is a secondary rather than a primary activity of human 
life. The fundamental realities in our experience are not ideas, 
but the primitive, instinctive reactions of the human organism 
to the stimulus of environment. Thus human life is “original- 
ly” related to an unrationalized environment rather than toa 
world of ideas. The new psychology thus cuts the ground 
from under the older idealistic philosophy, which pictured a 
universe already existing in terms of rationalized entities and 
processes. Ideas and theories grow up as a means of consistent 
and purposeful adjustment to environment. 

The conception of God, from this point of view, appears as 
a result of religious experience. In other words, religion exists 
first; theological ideas are secondary. The study of history 
discloses the fact that religions have existed without theism. 
Animism, fetichism, polytheism, fatalism, as well as theism, 
exist as interpreters of religion. Does religion actually need 
any one of these? 

Responding to this psychological and historical analysis of 
religion, discussions concerning the nature of God in recent 
years have taken on a distinctively pragmatic aspect. Our 
right to believe in the existence of God is as a rule frankly 
based on the assertion that such a belief is demanded by hu- 
man experience in its fundamental aspects. The line of argu- 
ment made familiar a generation ago by John Fiske, has re- 
cently been stated by Dr. William L. Davidson, as follows: 
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My position, then, is that Ged is a necessity of human nature; which 
means, not only that in Him this natural spiritual want finds satisfaction 
(which is something), but further, that it never could have arisen apart 
from Him as objectively existent. In other words, the existence of the 
Object as real is implied in the actual existence of the want. Just as in the 
case of hunger, on the lower or animal side of our nature, hunger as a 
want obviously could not originate save in a living organism whose very 
existence depends on its being nourished by food and, therefore, presup- 
poses the real existence of food, so on the higher or spiritual side of our 
being, the actual fact of our need of God, laid deep in the human consti- 
tution, implies that God js, as both originating and as satisfying it.’ 

This is the line of argument generally taken by present- 
day theologians. It represents an attitude quite in keeping 
with the scientific spirit of our day. It makes the affirmation 
and the exposition of the conception of God as reasonable an 
undertaking as the affirmation and interpretation of any sci- 
entific hypothesis. But if it is to be anything more than a 
clever tour de force by means of which dawning doubts may 
be allayed, it involves a closer analysis. And it is this closer 
analysis which is creating the difficulties in the way of a con- 
fident affirmation of the theistic hypothesis. 

“God is a necessity of human nature.” So runs the argu- 
ment. But just what is human nature? It turns out to be a 
curiously complex affair. While each individual is unques- 
tionably related to cosmic forces in such a fashion that his life 
involves a vital co-ordination of organism and environment, 
and while this co-ordination gives rise to definite theories as to 
the nature of the environment, it is a well-known fact that 
theories change. We need only refer to the development of the 
science of physics in our own day to remind us that what at 
one time is regarded as an ontological ultimate may be disin- 
tegrated with the further progress of investigation and experi- 
ment. If the functions formerly attributed to God should be 
so analyzed as to lead us to interpret religion in terms of more 
readily identifiable stimuli, how much ‘“‘need”’ would continue 

* Recent Theistic Discussions, T. & T. Clark, 1921, p. 20. 
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to be felt for God? For many thoughtful persons some such 
transfer is actually taking place to a considerable extent. The 
defense of theism which Dr. Davidson proposes seems conclu- 
sive only to one who still thinks of the world in terms of an 
idealistic philosophy which posits God as the dynamic source 
of all reality. 

If we analyze this alleged need of God in the case of relig- 
ions other than our own, we come upon a disconcerting dis- 
covery. Shamash was a very real figure in the religious life 
of the ancient Babylonians. Doubtless the theologians of that 
day regarded his existence as absolutely certain. Oi the reality 
of Shamash in Babylonian religious belief there can be no 
question. But what about the ontological reality of Shamash? 
In the course of time those religious needs which had been 
satisfied by Shamash came to be satisfied by more convincing 
conceptions. We frankly say that Shamash was a symbol of 
religious hopes rather than an actual deity. It is significant 
that historical scholars, in interpreting the religion of the Old 
Testament, usually employ the term ‘‘Yahweh” rather than 
the term “‘God.”’? This means the recognition that Yahweh be- 
longs to a stage of religious thinking which we have outgrown. 
What would a modern theologian say concerning the ontolog- 
ical reality of Yahweh? 

Such a study of the history of religions suggests that re- 
ligion has a way of outgrowing its theologies. Christianity has 
outgrown many doctrines in the course of the centuries. Is it 
inconceivable that it should outgrow the traditional doctrine 
of God? Modern Christian faith as outgrown Calvin’s con- 
ception of a predestinating God. Just what do we mean by 
“God” anyway? 

The prevalent idea) of theological toleration is sympto- 
matic of the changed emphasis in religion. Where the concep- 
tion of God is most “essential” we have religion in the name 


of God insisting on conformity to the divinely prescribed doc- 


trines and rituals. It is only when doctrines are seen to be hu- 
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man creations that toleration becomes possible. Modernist 
Christianity glories in its attitude of toleration. Theology is 
frankly declared to be a matter of individual conscience. The 
“essentials” of Christianity are found in certain attitudes and 
ideals of life rather than in theological doctrines. A certain 
clergyman in a church which was carrying on an important en- 
terprise of humanitarian welfare work made an appeal in his 
sermon for a helper in a day nursery. A young woman pre- 
sented herself wistfully, remarking that much as she would 
like to enlist for the work she knew that she would not be ac- 
cepted. “Why not?” asked the clergyman. “‘Because I am an 
atheist,” was the reply. “Why should your theology stand in 
the way of our fellowship in a Christian enterprise?” said the 
clergyman. Was theism essential to that young woman’s re- 
ligion? How generally would modern Christians approve the 
attitude of the clergyman? 

The present-day questioning of theism is due to the fact 
that we are so largely thinking of religion in terms of itself 
rather than in terms of theology. When to our secularized pol- 
itics and our secularized conception of the universe we add the 
present religious toleration of theological differences, it is no 
wonder that men are beginning to ask whether the doctrine 
of God is not too difficult and too vague to furnish the best 
basis for religion. 

Il 

Before turning to a consideration of the possibility of so 
revising the theistic conception as to meet the difficulties 
which confront thoughtful men, it will be well to look briefly 
at proposals to organize religious values without resort to 
theism. 

Among the most influential leaders of philosophical and 
social thinking in this country are certain men who distrust 
any appeal to superhuman forces on the ground that such an 
appeal weakens and delays the social reconstruction so sorely 


needed in our day. These men consider a theistic philosophy 
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as a means of escape from the tasks of this world by indulging 
in pleasant visions of a divine world. Professor M. C. Otto has 
given persuasive utterance to an antitheistic philosophy of 


life in his recent book, Things and Ideals. He quotes from a 
defense of religion by ‘“‘one of the foremost scientists of our 


time,” who rhetorically declares that if the theistic conception 
Of meaning and purpose in the world be al] a dream, this sci- 
entist asks to be permitted to “‘dream on forever.’ Such a 
statement seems to Professor Otto to indicate a cowardly atti- 
tude. Does theism lead one to prefer a consoling dream te a 
courageous facing of the facts when these facts are unpleas- 
ant? Professor Otto and others who, like him, are profoundly 
concerned to enlist idealism in the use of scientific control so 
as to further human welfare, feel that theism tempts gener- 


ous-minded people to spend their time and energy in trying to 
prove that God will somehow bring things out right. This 


kind of faith seems to them positively immoral in that it fur- 
nishes an excuse for evading the hard but imperative duty of 
devoting human intelligence to an analysis of the problems of 
social reconstruction. Says Professor Otto: “It has always 
been a step toward a more worthy social economy, toward a 
better general chance at a more fortunate existence, when 


men and women have refused to be put off with the promise of 
a supernatural recompense for actual earthly defeat; when 


they have dared to entrust their destiny to the social devices 


their combined aspiration and intelligence might invent.” 
There is a measure of truth in this criticism. Who of us 


has not felt hot indignation at faith-healing which disparages 
medical science, at evangelism which induces hysteria or sen- 
timentalism, at pious resignation which refuses to become in- 
dignant at remediable social conditions? It is a wholesome 
thing for defenders of theism to be compelled to ask them- 
selves whether they are primarily interested in the mainte- 


nance of a religion of escape from the ills of this world. Are 
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theists more concerned with a religion of consolation or with a 
religion of moral earnestness? 

This antitheistic philosophy seems to have an intellectual 
advantage in that it does not attempt to blink ugly facts. It 
argues frankly on the basis of what science seems to tell us 
concerning the universe, viz., that the cosmic process seems to 
be largely, if not utterly, indifferent to human ideals. If we 
simply accept this as a fact, we are done at one stroke with the 
“problem of evil’? which has never been satisfactorily solved 
so Jong as it is assumed that the universe must be made to 
appear as the expression of a perfectly good purpose. The 
supreme task of humanity now comes to be, not the attempt 
to prove the existence of a good God who will somehow oyer- 
come evil, but rather the courageous attempt to unite all men 
in the co-operative enterprise of wresting from nature all the 
aid possible in furthering human welfare so long as there are 
humans on the planet. Such a program escapes the metaphys- 
ics of apologetic theology. In its eagerness to enlist men de- 
votedly in the crusade for a humanly better world, it becomes 
extremely impatient with the theologians who are distracting 
fine emotions by the lure of imaginary heavenly aid. 

Nevertheless, those who interpret theism as a sentimental 
refuge from the ills of life are quite wrong if they think that 
this is the typical Christian interpretation. Calvinism is per- 
haps the most thoroughgoing form of Christian theism; but no 
one will accuse Calvinism of a lack of ethical and social ener- 
gy. Modern theistic Christianity is conspicuously emphasiz- 
ing the “social gospel” in terms of devotion to God’s will. It 
is, J believe, an entirely false assumption that theism usually 
induces a lessened interest in the human betterment of this 
world. 

At the same time, those who advocate theism must be on 
their guard against the defect which Professor Otto feels to be 


inherent, namely, the comfortable assumption that “God’s in 
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his heaven; all’s right with the world.” In the face of the un- 
deniable fact of the relentless and inviolable order of nature, 
a theism which is too eager to identify the loving God of 
Christian faith with the trend of the cosmic process may sub- 
stitute sentimentalism for social engineering. 

It may be seriously questioned, however, whether there is 
any real need of accepting quite so depressing a view of the 
cosmic order. Granted that supernaturalistic theism is too 
vulnerable, it is at least legitimate to inquire whether some 
modification of that theory may not suit the facts, when ail 
the facts are taken into consideration. Humanity has been 
produced by the cosmos. The aspirations and activities of 
mankind are expressions of cosmic force, expressed through 
the functioning of an organism which nature has produced. 
Mankind can accomplish nothing save as he uses the forces of 
nature in accordance with limitations which nature herself 
imposes. Protest as we may against what we call the heartless- 
ness of nature, we cannot escape from nature. Is it not a true 
instinct which leads us to believe that we may in some fashion 
share the meaning of the cosmic process in our conscious ex- 
perience as truly as we are compelled to live physically in 
terms of nature’s established processes? Is it quite satisfac- 
tory to affirm on the one hand the inescapable physical de- 
pendence of man on natural forces, but on the other hand to 
bid man in the evolution of his ethical and social life defy the 
very nature on which he is dependent? 

It is my conviction that such a dualism between the cosmos 
and the life of man can scarcely be successfully maintained. 
The majority of persons will continue to feel that man be- 
longs to the cosmic order in his spiritual as well as in his physi- 
cal existence. They will then either attempt to interpret the 
cosmic order in such a way as to feel that their moral enter- 
prises are in some sense supported by that order, or else they 
will conclude that since the cosmos is indifferent to spiritual 
values, they, as products of the cosmos, may also be indiffer- 
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ent. I seriously question whether a merely naturalistic ideal- 
ism, declared to be something qualitatively different from the 
cosmic process, will actually engender the enthusiasm which 
these humanists expect. In the long run mankind will decide 
to have the universe on his side rather than to defy it. If it is 
clear that the cosmic process cares nothing for human ideals, 
man will adjust himself to the inevitable. And the inevitable, 
on this hypothesis, is a non-human heartless evolution. I 
should be much more afraid that such an antitheistic position 
would lead to moral indifference than I should be that theism 
would weaken moral idealism. 

An alluring proposal to disentangle religion from meta- 
physical theology without abandoning historical Christianity 
has been made by Professor E.S. Ames. He, like most Chris- 
tian leaders today, is supremely concerned to make religion a 
vital power in the moral and social reconstruction of human 
life. He would correlate religious devotion with the actual 
scientific and social forces dominant in our life. But he re- 
alizes that our Christian inheritance is an indispensable car- 
rier of religious idealism. He proposes therefore to reinterpret 
the familiar religious terms so as to make them vehicles for a 
social gospel. 

He suggests that while God is a reality in experience, he is 
a humanistic rather than a superhuman reality. Professor 
Ames holds that the history of religions shows that the god of 
any people is simply the pictorial representation of the group 
spirit. What is socially regarded as supremely desirable is 
given emotional power by picturing it as the purpose of a god 
who is solicitous for the welfare of the group. The god idea of 
Israel was evidently a reflection of the prevailing national 
hopes. In Christianity, the vanishing of monarchs as the 
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guardians of group security has been accompanied by the 
weakening or the disappearance of the monarchical concep- 
tion of God. In a modern democracy our salvation depends on 
our own co-operative effort. There is no transcendent king 
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who can save us. In modern democratic religion, our salvation 
must be worked out by social co-operation. The theology (if 
the word may be retained in the sense of an interpretation of 
religion) of Christianity today must express this supreme 
ideal of social co-operation. “God,” therefore, stands for the 
spirit of the group which aspires to bring in the “Kingdom of 
God.” He is as real as Alma Mater; but his reality is to be 
found in the realm of human society rather than in the realm 
of cosmic processes. 

The obvious advantage of this reinterpretation of the con- 
ception of God is that it enables Christian groups to continue 
to use familiar words and religious rituals which are fraught 
with great emotional power, while at the same time directing 
the emotion thus engendered toward the ethical and social 
ends so important in modern life. But in identifying God with 
purely humanistic ends the older theism is, of course, repudi- 
ated. 

It is, perhaps, impossible to expect logical consistency in 
stages of religious adjustment. There have been too many in- 
stances of the retention of words while radically altering the 
meaning of those words, for us to declare that the word “God” 
cannot be translated into exclusively humanistic meanings. 
But such a translation at present involves serious ambiguities. 
The frank position of Professor Otto is at least intelligible. 
Professor Ames takes a term which has always been used 
to indicate some kind of cosmic or superhuman support of 
man’s hopes and uses it to give emotional drive to a social 
program which confessedly depends entirely on human enter- 
prise. The plain fact is that such a “God” has no jurisdiction 
over nature. He acts only in the aspirations and undertakings 
of the human group. Is religion then to ignore nature? Pro- 
fessor Ames attempts to meet this question by calling atten- 
tion to the fact that we know nature only in terms of a human- 
ly devised “world of discourse’; and he intimates that “the 
conception of God as the Spirit of the Group is not inconsist- 
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ent with the thought of him also as the God of nature when 
nature is thought of as socially conditioned.” This latter state- 
ment, however, gives small comfort to those who feel that re- 
ligion is not complete unless it enables man to feel at home in 
the universe which produced him. A “socially conditioned” 
nature is a conception fitted to do duty in epistemology rather 
than in practical religion. It is difficult to see just what the 
function of God would be here, unless we were to identify God 
with the spirit of devotion to science which binds together 
those who are interpreting nature. 


Ill 

Theism is an interpretation of the universe in terms of a 
philosophy which makes it possible for man to believe in a 
cosmic support of his ideals and values. I believe that this 
cosmic interest is an inescapable aspect of religion. Important 
as is the emphasis on human achievement, ultimately we are 
thrown back on the non-human forces of nature. We long to 
come to terms with that vast mysterious realm into which we 
must pass at death even if we have been partially protected 
from its ruthless hand by human devices during our life. The 
deepest springs of religious experience are in man’s sense of 
dependence on the non-human cosmos. Theism attempts to 
make this experienced dependence a source of joy and con- 
fidence, and thus to set men free from cramping fear to engage 
in the nobler tasks of human enterprise. The importance and 
the value of this undertaking can scarcely be too highly com- 
mended. 

But philosophical theism is unconvincing to many people 
because of its very completeness. Has it not usually been 
more eager to give a theoretically complete definition of God 
than to face frankly all the facts? Is it not too essentially a 
priori to serve as the means of furthering the modern religious 
quest? Does it not seek to prove a thesis rather than to inter- 
pret the facts? Strictly speaking, theism assumes that all the 
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varied processes in the evolution of the universe can be gath- 
ered up into a single divine purpose. Can this conception be 
maintained today in any except an apologetic fashion? Does 
theistic philosophy really seem convincing? 

We might as well frankly face the fact that “tough-mind- 
ed” persons have never been able to acquiesce in the doctrine 
of theistic control. It is comparatively easy to argue from the 
orderliness of the processes of nature, and from the fact that 
this order is intelligible, to the doctrine of an intelligent prin- 
ciple running through all nature. We may remark, however, 
in passing, that what we know of the evolutionary process 
seems to suggest an endless series of experiments rather than 
a clearly defined rational goal. Still, it is not here that the 
greatest difficulty is felt. It is the age-old problem of evil 
which creates doubts. If we take the facts as we find them, we 
are compelled to recognize that the cosmic process seems to 
be largely indifferent to moral values. A theism which con- 
tents itself merely with the notion of an intelligible universe 
can make out a fairly good case. A theism which seeks to es- 
tablish such a cosmic solicitude for human welfare as has been 
attributed to the Christian God has an extremely difficult 
task. It is this modern recognition of the apparently heartless 
character of the cosmos that has led to the conception of a 
“finite God,” who preserves the quality of love by declining to 
assume responsibility for the cosmos as a whole. The difficul- 
ties in the way of exactly identifying this finite God are obvi- 
ous. 

Nevertheless, most of the Christian interpretations of God 
today really approximate this conception of finiteness. We no 
longer expect God to alter in any way the inexorable course of 
nature. We no longer attempt to connect earthquakes with 
God. The almost complete absence of attempts at a theologi- 
cal explanation of the great earthquake in Japan is a phenom- 
enon worthy of serious consideration. The activity of God ac- 
cording to modern representations is restricted almost exclu- 
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sively to his ability to help men meet whatever fate they must 
meet with spiritual triumph. God’s activity is found in his 
power to create in man generous and high-minded courage. 
The cosmic order is really more or less of an enigma to the 
modern theologian. Even when he bravely attempts to con- 
tinue the theistic arguments of the past, sooner or later we 
find in his confessions of ignorance something like the ‘“‘veiled 
being” of H. G. Wells. 

I am inclined to believe that theologians in the near future 
will adopt a more inductive approach to the problem of defin- 
ing the nature of the cosmic object of religious worship. They 
will state the problems of religious thinking in terms of human 
adjustment to environment, rather than in terms of a doctrine 
of theistic control. The character of God will be found in the 
experienced reciprocity between man and his environment, 
rather than in the realm of metaphysical causation. The mod- 
ern trend in theology is decidedly in the direction of exploring 
mysticism rather than in a dependence on philosophy. 

We think of life as an adjustment between organism and 
environment. Religion is an aspect of this life-process. The 
problem to be faced is as to the kind of adjustment which is 
possible. Shall it be conceived as making the best terms possi- 
ble with an indifferent or hostile cosmos? Or is it possible to 
make an adjustment of such a kind that in it there is an expe- 
rience of spiritual oneness with the cosmic mystery—an expe- 
rience which gives to life unspeakable fulness and meaning? 
If the latter kind of adjustment is possible, there has been a 
religious discovery of God. Such a discovery I believe to be 
possible and supremely desirable. While I would not refuse to 
recognize the right of a less mystical adjustment to claim the 
name of religion; while I recognize genuine Christianity—of 
a kind—in the humanistic zeal of some antitheistic writers; 
nevertheless I cannot but feel that there is a spiritual pro- 
fundity in the mystical interpretation which is relatively lack- 
ing in idealisms which attempt to get along without God. 
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In religion man brings his highest ideals and his most pre- 
cious values into the presence of that vast cosmic mystery 
which has produced him and which holds him in its power. 
He seeks to obtain from this cosmic power some kind of a 
blessing on these values and ideals. Thus far interpreters of 
religion would probably agree. They would also probably 
agree that as a result of this relating of his ideals and values to 
the cosmic mystery, man experiences a sense of satisfaction. 
To what is this sense of satisfaction due? Is it purely a psy- 
chological process due to the projection of one’s hopes and 
desires in an imaginative personalization? Or is there a real 
reciprocity between the worshiping individual and his cosmic 
environment? 

The testimony of religious souls points to a real reciproc- 
ity. It is, of course, true that epistemological analysis will de- 
stroy a naively realistic conception of the other side of this 
reciprocal experience. But epistemology has done this for the 
physical world so often that we are ceasing to be disturbed by 
the inevitable “egocentric” factor in any interpretation. We 
are quite willing to recognize that our conceptions of physical 
reality are symbolic rather than descriptive. Nevertheiess, so 
long as we can continue to use them in our actual dealings 
with the world, we have no practical doubt as to the objective 
existence of that world. If any particular conception comes 
to be involved in too great difficulties, we simply modify it, or 
even abandon it for another. Is not the case somewhat similar 
in the realm of religion? If the theistic hypothesis becomes 
too difficult to maintain, may we not abandon it for some more 
suitable conception without thereby abandoning our belief in 
some kind of cosmic reality capable of stimulating in us the 
experiences which we call religious? 

The theistic hypothesis suffers from being too definite to 
suit our rapidly enlarging knowledge of the nature of the cos- 
mos. It is too thoroughly rationalized. One of the common 
experiences of today is the sense of unutterable wonder as the 
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incalculable spaces disclosed by astronomy and the unimag- 
inable stretches of time suggested by the doctrine of evolution 
and the almost incredible marvels of atomic structure and ac- 
tion are apprehended. What we know suggests powerfully the 
mysteries which we do not, and perhaps cannot, know. A the- 
istic theology seems to many a person to belittle the religious 
relationship by fitting it too neatly into the categories of hu- 
man logic. Poetry, symbolism, wordless adoration, seem more 
truly to interpret our relationship to the cosmic order than 
does a system depicting precise theological control. Do we 
really want to believe in a God who is too completely ration- 
alized? 

Moreover, when we attempt to construct some theory of 
the cosmos which shall do justice to all that we know, we are 
compelled to acknowledge that our humanity seems like a 
rather minor incident in the total cosmic process. As Professor 
Everett has suggested, we seem forced by the facts to think 
of the universe as an empire comprising many kingdoms, rath- 
er than as a single kingdom the purpose of which is to make 
man the goal of the evolutionary process. When we have said 
all that we can concerning the capacity of man to master the 
conditions of living, we are compelled to recognize that there 
are some processes inexorably going on which seem either in- 
different or hostile to human welfare, and which man is ap- 
parently powerless to effect. The universe is “‘an empire with 
many kingdoms.” 

And yet humanity finds its values and ideals so precious 
that it dares to bring these in religious aspiration into rela- 
tionship with the great cosmic mystery, believing that through 
such relationship cosmic support may be obtained. The belief 
in God means that there may be found, not merely within 
the circle of human society, but also in the non-human envi- 
ronment on which we are dependent, a guality of the cosmic 
process akin to the quality of our own spiritual life. Through 
communion with this qualitative aspect of the cosmic process 
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human life attains an experience of dignity, and a reinforce- 
ment of spiritual power. The quality of this reinforcement 
can be adequately expressed only by the conception of a Di- 
vine Presence in the cosmic order. 

Theism undertook to give rational form to precisely this 
religious experience in an age when problems were solved by 
philosophy rather than by scientific experiment. As between 
theism and antitheism, the theist is doubtless nearer right. 
But it is questionable whether theism of the usual type will 
continue to be a convincing way of stating a religious view of 
the world, when once the world is apprehended in terms of 
our modern science. Religion for men who think in this 
fashion will consist in a great mystic experiment rather than 
in the acceptance of a theological system. The religious man 
will, under modern conditions, have many a doubt concerning 
the objective reality of what the theologians call God. He 
may, for a time, seek to find satisfaction in purely humanistic 
aspiration. But the relation of humanity to the vast and awful 
forces and processes disclosed by modern science is an insist- 
ent and haunting problem. The mind which has discovered 
the marvels of the incalculably vast and complicated universe 
will not be content merely to describe what it finds. It will de- 
mand some kind of spiritual fellowship with the non-human 
as well as with the human. Just what conception of God will 
ultimately emerge from the great experiment we cannot yet 
tell. But it will express the experience of kinship between man 
and that quality in environment which supports and enriches 
humanity in its spiritual quest. God will be very real to the 
religious man, but his reality will be interpreted in terms of 
social reciprocity with an as yet inadequately defined cosmic 
support of human values, rather than in terms of theistic cre- 
atorship and control. The experience of God will take the 
form of comradeship with that aspect of our non-human en- 
vironment which is found to reinforce and to enrich out life. 
Anthropomorphic symbols will be frankly used to promote 
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that experience, but they will not be pressed into exact the- 
ological descriptions. Those expressions of divine solicitude 
for man which Christianity has incorporated into its doc- 
trine of God will probably continue to characterize religious 
thought. But a too definite theistic philosophy will suffer from 
the disadvantage of encountering adverse criticism at the 
hands of scientists and psychologists. An apologetic for the- 
ism is likely to betray more or less clearly the fact that the 
doctrine stands related to too finished and static a conception 
of reality to seem really convincing to men who think in terms 
of evolutionary science. A more promising method of ap- 
proach seems to me to be the frank recognition of the fact 
that our religious relationship to what we worship in our cos- 
mic environment must be empirically studied, and our con- 
ception of God must be formulated in tentative terms which 
grow out of that experience, rather than in terms of an a priori 
philosophy assuming to be final. Men may believe in God 
without being able to define God. 
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ABSTRACT 
The present ariicle presents a study of William James’s opinions concerning im- 
mortality, as these appear in his published letters. The study is a valuable supple- 
ment to what James had published on the subject. 


No other American philosopher has been more universally 
esteemed for his personal qualities that has the late William 
James, and yet no other has had his work so variously inter- 
preted and judged. The disparity of the judgment passed on 
him has been in large measure the result of James’s own 
whole-hearted partisanship, which has made it easy for the 
reader to take sides with or against him. The disparity of the 
interpretation has arisen from his habit of considering the 
interest of the moment as of supreme importance and his com- 
parative indifference to its conformity with ideas which he 
had previously entertained. It is a common remark that what- 
ever James has said on one page, he has contradicted on an- 
other. Like Emerson, with whom he has often been compared 
(and just as often contrasted), James is commonly believed 
to have regarded consistency as an overrated fetish, the hob- 
goblin of small minds. 

Yet much of the inconsistency which his critics have pro- 
claimed in James is only apparent. The ‘‘center of the au- 
thor’s vision,’ which James himself has told us it is so impor- 
tant to catch, can be found in his own work as a point about 
which there may be revolution, but whose relation to the mass 
remains constant. Or to use Bergson’s figure, the real James 
can be understood if by a stroke of intellectual sympathy one 
can penetrate the details of his thought and find the personal 
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and intimate center from which all else radiates. Philosophy 
for James was always “more a matter of passionate vision 
than of logic.” To have a glimpse into his own passionate vi- 
sion is, then, to gain insight into what lay back of his specula- 
tion; to learn his personal view is to see the unifying purpose 
of his thought. 

James’s vision has been more easy to catch since the pub- 
lication of his letters. These informal and spontaneous ex- 
pressions of his intimate hopes and sympathies are rich in 
their revealing quality. Interesting as they are in disclosing 
more of the human side of this most human of philosophers, 
they are even more interesting in the light they throw upon 
our common human nature, and the beliefs and aspirations 
with which we meet our common problems. Says Mr. Gama- 
liel Bradford in The Soul of Samuel Pepys: 

Nothing comes nearer to satisfying that eternal craving to escape 
from ourselves than the ever-renewed realization of how much there is 
in the experiences and passions and hopes of others that is precisely iden- 
tical with our own. All books teach us this in some degree. ... . But for 
those who know how to read, it is taught most in personal literature, that 
is, letters. 

Among the many human problems upon which James’s 
letters bear is that of immortality. It is especially interesting 
to know something of what James thought about life after 
death, since his beliefs on this subject have not received much 
attention from his commentators. Where the topic has been 
treated at all, the approach has usually been in one of two 
ways. The first way has been to quote from James’s Ingersoll 
lecture on “Human Immortality” the statement, “I have to 
confess that my own personal feeling about immortality has 
never been of the keenest order” (p. 3), or from the conclud- 
ing chapter of The Varieties of Religious Experience, “I have 
said nothing in my lectures about immortality or the belief 
therein, for to me it seems a secondary point” (p. 524), and to 
leave the matter there. The second way has been to point to 
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James’s researches among psychical phenomena and to say 
that whatever view he did hold was determined by his investi- 
gation of mediums and their trances. 

Both of these supposed clues seem, however, to be mis- 
leading. In the first place, the expressed lack of interest is be- 
lied by too much else in James to be taken at its face value. 
And secondly, we must remember his insistence, throughout 
his philosophy, that the intellectual is not the only element in 
life which may legitimately contribute to the formation of a 
personal attitude. Pragmatism itself, as developed by James, 
is an assertion that the truth is too rich and complete a thing 
to be constructed solely out of evidences which the intellect 
affords. Similarly, empiricism is for James an insistence that 
all the facts must be taken into account, the facts which lie 
imbedded in the moral and religious consciousness as well as 
those which scientific research is equipped to reveal. James is 
thus the great champion of faith. “Overbeliefs” having as 
their authority the promptings of the human spirit at its high- 
est and best are not merely legitimate, they are “the most 
interesting and important things about a man.” And it would 
surely be surprising if James, with all his human sympathy 
and his willingness to allow hope a part in the formation of 
belief, should not himself have cherished any overbeliefs on 
a question of such recurrent interest as that of life after death. 

James’s expression of his own overbeliefs does not always 
occur in the place where we should expect to find it. For ex- 
ample, in his book on religion, where we might suppose the 
hopeful note would be dominant, he dismisses the question of 
immortality as “eminently a case for facts to testify.”* And 
on the other hand, in the midst of a psychological discussion 
we come upon the remark that “‘the surest warrant for immor- 
tality is the yearning of our bowels for our dear ones.’” Be- 
cause the alternation of these two attitudes, the purely scien- 


* Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 324. 
* Principles of Psychology, I1, 308. 
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tific and the more personal, is so constant in James, it is 
necessary for a discussion of his belief in immortality to touch 
on each point of view in turn. For a clear understanding of his 
personal attitude it will be necessary first to make a brief re- 
view of the result of his scientific research. 

James’s interest in the English and American societies for 
Psychical Research is well known. In 1884, two years after 
its organization, he became a member of the English society, 
and he was active in helping to found the American branch. 
An unpublished letter to Thomas Davidson is interesting in 
this connection.’ 

BELLEVUE Court, Newport, R.I. 
February 1, 1885 
My Dear Davipson: 

Your letter has been forwarded to me here, arriving Saturday p.M., 
so my answer cannot be “immediate” as you desire. 

I suppose the meeting of ‘“Psychicals” to which you are invited to- 
morrow is in New York. I know nothing about it, not even whether it 
consists of members of our Society. I have seen no “report of proceed- 
ings” of our society, so think it may be something else. As for any “anti- 
spiritual basis” of our society, no theoretic basis, or bias, of any sort 
whatever, so far as I can make out, exists in it. The one thing that has 
struck me all along in the men who have had to do with it is their com- 
plete colourlessness philosophically. They seem to have no preferences 
for any generalism whatever. I doubt if this could be matched in Europe. 
Anyhow, it would make no difference in the important work to be done, 
what theoretic bias the members had. For I take it the urgent thing, to 
rescue us from the present disgraceful condition, is to ascertain in a man- 
ner so thorough as to constitute evidence that will be accepted by out- 
siders, just what the phenomenal conditions of certain concrete phenom- 
enal occurrences are. Not till that is done can spiritualistic or anti-spiri- 
tualistic theories be ever mooted. I am sure that the more we can steer 
clear of theories at first the better. The choice of officers was largely 
dictated by motives of policy. Not that scientific men are necessarily 
better judges of all truth than others, but that their adhesion would 
popularly seem better evidence than the adhesion of others, in this mat- 
ter. And what we want is not only truth, but evidence. We shall be 


* For the use of these two unpublished letters to Thomas Davidson the writer is 
indebted to Professor Charles M. Bakewell, of Yale University. 
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lucky if our scientific names do not grow discredited the instant they 
subscribe to any “spiritual” manifestations. But how much easier to dis- 
credit literary men, philosophers or clergymen! I think Newcomb for 
President was an uncommon hit—-if he believes he will probably carry 
others. You'd better chip in, and not complicate matters by talking 
either of spiritualism or anti-spiritualism. ‘Facts’ are what are 
wanted. .... 
Wm. JAMES 

In the course of his investigation of psychical phenomena, 
certain things particularly attracted James’s attention. In the 
first place, he became much interested in hallucinations. He 
conducted a census of these, devoting considerable attention 
to the reports he received, and he records as especially note- 
worthy the conclusion of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Sidgwick in 
England that the number of instances where the apparition 
of a person was seen on the day of that person’s death was 
over four hundred times too great to be ascribed to coinci- 
dence.‘ Second, James seems to have been inclined to be- 
lieve in the fact of telepathy in certain instances.’ Third, in 
his study of mediums James was impressed by the genuine- 
ness of the external urge whose power the medium felt. 
Fourth, he was particularly interested in Frederick Myers’ 
suggestion that the hypothesis of a “subliminal self” might be 
used to relate the phenomena of hypnotism, automatism, and 
double personality. 

Yet none of these seems to have influenced James toward 
a belief in the existence of departed spirits. Hallucinations 
and telepathy in themselves had no direct bearing on the 
problem. The urge felt by the medium might be real, yet its 
source a matter of serious question. And the conception of a 
“Subliminal self,’ which interested Myers chiefly because of 
its suggestion as to personal survival of bodily death, James 
found useful only in another field, and employed it as a means 
of explaining certain phenomena connected with religious ex- 


*The Will to Believe and Other Essays, p. 312. 


° Proceedings of the American Society for Psychical Research, 1909, p. 506. 
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perience. More germane to the whole question of immortality 
James found two other matters. The first of these was the 
apparent presence in the minds of mediums of knowledge 
attained in a supernormal way. The second was the possibil- 
ity of the existence of a spiritual environment of conscious- 
ness, ‘diffuse soul stuff,” or a cosmic reservoir of memories. 

The supernormal knowledge of the medium presented a 
puzzling problem. James discusses it in several papers, two of 
which are now reprinted respectively with “The Will to Be- 
lieve” and in Collected Essays and Reviews. His final opinion 
is summed up in a letter about Mrs. Piper, with whom he had 
had the most positive results obtained in all his research: 

Mrs. Piper has supernormal knowledge in her trances; but whether 
it comes from “tapping the minds” of living people or from some com- 
mon cosmic reservoir of memories, or from surviving “spirits” of the de- 
parted is a question impossible for me to answer just now to my own 
satisfaction. The spirit theory is undoubtedly not only the most natural, 
but the simplest, and I have great respect for Hodgson’s and Hyslop’s 
arguments when they adopt it. At the same time the electric current 
called belief has not yet closed in my mind.° 

Why did this electric current not close in James’s mind? 
With his readiness to find truth in the novel and the uncon- 
ventional, why was James left unconvinced by the same kind 
of evidence which had satisfied some of his colleagues? It 
could not have been on account of any a priori objection to 
finding proofs for immortality in this field. James was per- 
fectly willing to-examine any spiritualistic messages which 
purported to come from his friends. It is interesting to know, 
also, that James did as Myers and Hodgson had done before 
him, and said that he would communicate after death if it 
were possible to do so. But although many mediums have 
published messages which claimed to come from him, those 
who knew James intimately and who have examined the mes- 
sages say that nothing which could possibly be considered 
authentic has ever been received. 


* Letters of William James, II, 287. Dated April 21, 1907. 
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Yet though James had no a priori objection to receiving 
or giving messages in this fashion, he seems to have had an 
a posteriori objection to believing that his friends were lead- 
ing the kind of life which these “spirit returns” claimed to 
reveal. The picture they drew of an attenuated sort of exist- 
ence and confused mental processes was not either a pleasant 
or a convincing one. Previous investigators had explained 
that the messages were conveyed through the subconscious- 
ness of the medium and were confused and thinned out in 
transit. But the suggestion is not a wholly plausible one. Un- 
clear lines of communication cannot explain banality. James 
recognized the seriousness of this objection and commented 
on it by saying: “The spirit-hypothesis exhibits a vacancy, 
triviality, and incoherence of mind painful to think of as the 
state of the departed; and coupled therewithal a disposition 
to ‘fish’ and face around, and disguise the essential hollow- 
ness, which are, if anything, more painful still.’” 

Here as so often in James the personal and intimate feel- 
ing, the “passionate vision” which suggests the philosophical 
position, has close affinity with the religious view. It is diffi- 
cult not to feel that James rejected the immortality suggested 
by psychical research partly because it did not satisfy his 
sense for the religiously appropriate. For James, religion was 
a means to more abundant living, just as ethics was a call to 
the satisfaction of the greatest number of legitimate human 
desires. To harmonize with the demands of his robust reli- 
gious faith, a conception of immortality would be forced to 
postulate a richer and more complete life than this present 
existence, not the impoverished sort suggested by the medi- 
ums. James seems, indeed, to have found much that was re- 
volting in his psychical research, and to have been correspond- 
ingly disinclined to look to it for light on such a problem as 
that of life after death. He once remarked on “the cabinet, 
the darkness, the tying,” which “suggest a sort of human rat- 


: Collected Essays and Re views, p. 438. 
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hole life,”* and again on the fact that these phenomena are 
“smothered in the mass of their degenerative congeners,’” 
while in one of his unpublished letters he calls his contact with 
mediums ‘“‘a strange and in many ways a disgusting experi- 
ence.” 

The supernormal knowledge in the minds of mediums 
James thus found interesting in itself, but not finally sugges- 
tive as to immortality. The other interest mentioned above, 
however, seems to have occupied his mind for a considerable 
period of time. That was the interest in the possibility of the 
existence of a spiritual environment of consciousness connect- 
ing all individual lives in one great cosmic continuum. Fre- 
quent references are made to this idea in James’s works; for 
example, in the article on psychical research now printed in 
Memories and Studies, in the report on Mrs. Piper’s Hodg- 
son-control partially reprinted in Collected Essays and Re- 
views, in the address delivered at Berkeley, California, on 
“Philosophical Conceptions and Practical Results,” and in the 
article on ““The Mad Absolute” reprinted in the same volume, 
in the essay on “Is Life Worth Living?” published with T/e 
Will to Believe, in the essay on “The Experience of Activity” 
published in Essays in Radical Empiricism, frequently in A 
Pluralistic Universe, and elsewhere. In most of these places 
it is applied, however, not so much to the problem of immor- 
tality as to the question of the nature of God. Such a hypoth- 
esis suggests that God may be a great cosmic consciousness 
enfolding our lives in his own, thought of with Fechner as a 
great World-Soul, or, as James preferred to conceive it, in a 
more limited way as “the experiencer of the widest possible 
conscious span.” 

The application of this conception to the problem of life 
after death is made most specifically in the Ingersoll lecture 
on ‘Human Immortality.”” Here James combats the notion 


* Memories and Studies, p. 197. 
* Proceedings of the English Society for Psychical Research, XVIII, 32. 
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that to make thought a function of the brain is to make it 
depend exclusively on the brain. Consciousness may be a 
function of the brain in either one of two senses. It may be 
produced by the brain, or it may pre-exist and receive from 
the brain merely its form. The latter alternative has an inter- 
esting bearing on the problem of immortality. The whole ma- 
terial realm may be “a mere surface-veil of phenomena, hid- 
ing and keeping back the world of genuine realities.” It may 
be that 


Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity. 


In such a case certain parts of the phenomenal world may be 
more permeable than others, and it may be that at these parts 
“gleams, however finite and unsatisfying, of the absolute life 
oi the universe are from time to time vouchsafed.” Our 
brains might be these translucent places. They might be the 
individualizing organs by which the cosmic consciousness is 
divided into finite streams of thought. If this were the case, 
consciousness would be dependent upon the brain in a sense, 
but the brain’s function would be not productive, but trans- 
missive. The brain would exercise a regulative influence, ar- 
ranging and giving form to thought, at the same time that it 
partially obscured the divine effulgence. 

Another unpublished letter to Davidson is interesting here. 


CampripGE, October 20, 1898 
DEAR THOMAS: 

If you had the slightest spark of scientific imagination you would see 
that the mother sea is of a glutinous consistency and when she strains off 
portions of her being through the dome of many colored glass, they stick 
so tenaciously that she must shake herself hard to get rid of them. 

Then, as there is no action without reaction, the shake is felt by both 
members, and remains registered in the mother sea like a “stub” in a 
check book, preserving memory of the transaction. These stubs form the 
basis of the immortal account which we begin when the prismatic dome 
is shattered. 


These matters, you see, are ultra simple, and would be revealed to 
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you if you had a more humble and teachable heart. Your whole lot of 
idle and captious questions proceed so obviously from intellectual pride, 
and are so empty of all true desire for instruction that 1 will not pretend 
to reply to them at all. I am glad that my poor little book took them out 
of you, though. You must feel the better for having expressed them. 

I have sent the letter to Alice, who is in the country having a chim- 
ney, alas! rebuilt. 

In great haste, 
Yours affectionately, 


Wiritam JAMEs 


Yet, on the whole, James seems to have found the concep- 
tion of a great “mother-sea” of consciousness most fruitful 
when applied to other religious problems than that of immor- 


tality. Even in the Ingersoll lecture where immortality was 
the topic under discussion, he does not seem to have arrived at 


conclusions which were wholly satisfactory either to himself 


or to his hearers. Indeed, so many criticisms were received 
after the publication of the lecture in book form that James 
was forced to write a preface to the second edition admitting 
that the theory did not necessarily provide for personal indi- 
vidual immortality, and that it merely lent itself to such an 
interpretation along with other possible alternatives. And his 
whole study of psychical phenomena seems not only to have 
been not convincing, but to have been hardly even suggestive. 
“For twenty-five years,” he once wrote, “I have been in touch 
with the literature of psychical research..... Yet I am theo- 


retically no further than I was at the beginning.’ 


A rather different result attended the more personal ap- 
proach of the problem through the demands of the moral and 


religious consciousness. In the second half of the Ingersoll lec- 
ture, James drops the point of view of the scientist and turns 
from the discussion oi a psychophysical theory to take up an 
argument based on human desire and its right to be satisfied. 
His way of introducing the question is indeed a Jittle start- 
ling. We must not be prejudiced against the idea of immor- 


* Memories and Studies, pp. 174-75. 
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tality, James here says, on account of any fear we may have 
that heaven will be overcrowded with undesirable citizens! 
Surely only in Brahmin Boston could such a proposition be 
seriously set forth! Yet James seems to have been half in 
earnest about it. The idea of value which his ethical theory 
sets forth shows that he had a hatred af the commonplace, 
and that the notion of spending eternity in an environment of 
mediocrity would have been repulsive to him. James often 
used to remark, Professor George Herbert Palmer has told 
the present writer, ““Heaven would be an awfully crowded 
place!” Vet the conclusion to which the argument of the lec- 
ture leads is as characteristic as is this outburst. Just as he 
had written elsewhere that the cardinal sin is blindness to the 
significance of other lives than one’s own, so here he refers 
again to Stevenson’s ‘““The Lantern Bearers” and comments 
that we who miss the inner joy of these alien lives miss all. 
Consistently with the position taken in his ethics that every 
desire has a right to be fulflled except as it conflicts with 
other desires, James argues here that our indifference to an- 
other’s yearning for immortality is no evidence of the unre- 
ality of that yearning nor against its right to be satished. And 
the fundamentally religious character of his argument is 
shown by his reference to the desires of the Deity as a court 
of last appeal. ‘““The Universe, with every living entity which 
her resources create, creates at the same time a call for that 
entity, and an appetite for its continuance,—creates it, if no- 
where else, at least within the heart of the entity itself.” It is 
absurd to suppose that “in the heart of infinite being itself 
there can be such a thing as plethora, or glut, or supersatura- 
tion.” 

Some of the most interesting and pointed utterances are 
found, however, outside the Ingerso)) lecture. A few of them 
seem to reveal the deepest searchings of his own heart. Many 
of them are vague and not at all positive in tone. But, to use 


James’s own expression, “weak sticks make strong faggots,” 
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and the total impression which they convey when grouped to- 
gether is of a strong undercurrent of feeling on James’s own 
part. A twofold division may be made here, similar to that 
which should be made in James’s religious philosophy as a 
whole. In his approach to the question of faith in God, James 
alternated between responsiveness to the demands of a believ- 
ing, achieving, creative will, and sensitiveness to the need for 
a more mystical, “saving” type of experience. Similarly here 
we find that James at times wants and believes in immortality 
for the sake of more activity, while at other times the need for 


comfort and assurance is paramount. 

As an example of the former we may quote from the Prin- 
ciples of Psychology: ‘““Yhe demand for immortality is nowa- 
days essentially teleological. We believe ourselves immortal 
because we believe ourselves fi¢ for immortality.” So even a 
“stream of consciousness” should be immortal if it can believe 
itself “fit” to be, for 

A “substance” ought surely to perish, we think, if not worthy to sur- 
vive, and an insubstantial “‘stream’” to prolong itself, provided it be 
worthy, if the nature of Things is organized in the rationa) way in which 
we trust it is. Substance or no substance, soul or “‘stream,’” what Lotze 
says of immortality is about a)) that human wisdom can say: 

“We have no other principle for deciding it than this general idealistic 
belief: that every created thing will continue whose continuance belongs 
to the meaning of the world, and so long as it does so belong; whilst 
every one will pass away whose reality is justified only in a transitory 
phase of the world’s course.” —Metaphysik Sec. 245."* 





With this, published in 1890, it is interesting to compare 
James’s replies in 1904 to the questionnaire sent out by Pro- 
fessor J. B. Pratt. 
Q. Do you believe in personal immortality? 
A. Never keenly: but more strongly as I grow older. 
Q. If so, why? 
A. Because I am just getting fit to live.!? 


” Principles of Psychology, I, 348-40. 
Letters, I, 214. 
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A remark made by James referring to Professor F. J. Child 
fits in with this train of thought: “i have oiten thought that 
the best argument [ knew for an immortal life was the exist- 
ence of a man who deserved one as well as Child did.” 

Of the second group, where the longing for assurance 


dominates, one of the earliest recorded is found in a letter to 
his father after he had received word that the latter’s death 


was imminent. Under date of December 14, 1882, he writes 


from London: 

We have been so long accustomed to the hypothesis of your being 

taken away from us, especially during the past ten months, that the 
thought that this may be your last illness conveys no very sudden shock. 
You are old enough, you’ve given your message to the world in many 
ways and will not be forgotten; you are left here alone, and on the other 
side, let us hope and pray, dear, dear old Mother is waiting for you to 
join her. If you go, it will not be an inharmonious thing. .... In that 
mysterious gulf of the past into which the present soon will fall and go 
back and back, yours is still for me the central figure. All my intellectual 
life I derive from you; and though we have often seemed at odds in the 
expression thereof, I’m sure there’s a harmony somewhere, and that our 
strivings will combine. ... . : \s for the other side, and Mother, and our 
all possibly meeting, I can’t say anything. More than ever at this mo- 
ment do I feel that if that were true, all would be solved and justified. 
And it comes strangely over me in bidding you good-bye how a life is but 
a day and expresses mainly but a single note. It is so much like the act 
of bidding an ordinary good-night.'* 
Nine years later he was writing to his sister in similar circum- 
stances, and in the course of his letter he alluded to the rela- 
tion of psychological investigation to his father’s Sweden- 
borgian belief: 

Your fortitude, good spirits, and unsentimentality have been simply 
unexampled in the midst of ycur physical woes; and when you’re relieved 
from your post, just tat bright note will remain behind, together with 
the inscrutable and mysterious character of the doom of nervous weak- 
ness which has chained you down for all these years. As for that, there’s 
more in it than has ever been told to so-called science. These inhibitions, 
these split-up selves, all these new facts that are gradually coming to 

Proceedings of the American Society for Psychical Research, 1909, p. 580. 


* Letters, I, 219-20. 
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Jight about our organization, these enlargements of the self in trance, etc., 
are bringing me to turn for light in the direction of all sorts.of despised 
spiritualistic and unscientiic ideas, Father would find in me today a 


all that philosophy has got to be brought 





much more receptive listener 
in. And what a queer contradiction comes to the ordinary scientific argu- 
ment against immortality (based on body being mind’s condition and 
mind going out when body ts gone), when one must believe (as now, In 
these neurotic cases) that some infernality in the body prevents really 
existing parts of the mind from coming to their effective rights at all, sup- 
presses them, and blots them out from participation in this world’s experi- 
ences, although they are there all the time. When that which is you 
passes out of the body, I am sure that there will be an explosion of liber- 
ated force and life till then eclipsed and kept down.*® 

Here and there one comes upon hints that the notion of a 
future life was one upon which James’s mind often dwelt. For 
example, one letter mentions the death of John Ropes, then 
turns to other matters, and then at the end of the letter says, 
“John Ropes, more than most men, seems as if he would be 
natural to meet again.’”’’ And in a letter to his son, speaking 
of scenery, he says, “I have often been surprised to find what 
a predominant part in my own spiritual experience it has 
played, and how it stands out as almost the only thing the 
memory of which I should like to carry over with me beyond 
the veil, unamended and unaltered.” 

In the memorial address for Brancis Boott now printed in 
Memories and Studies, there are some beautiful passages con- 
cluding with the words: 

Good-by, then,.old friend. We shall nevermore meet the upright 
figure, the blue eye, the hearty laugh, upon these Cambridge streets. But 
in that wider world of being of which this little Cambridge world of ours 
forms so infinitesimal a part, we may be sure that all our spirits and their 
missions here will continue in some way to be represented, and that 
ancient human loves will never lose their own. 

Suggestive also is the testimony of a group of unpublished 
letters recently found. They were written by James to a 
cousin, Mrs. Kitty James Prince, at a time when she was liv- 
ing at the home of President Julius H. Seelye of Amherst Col- 

*® Tbid., 310-11. * Tbid., II, 100. bid... 198. 
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lege. In several of them James refers to the Society for Psy- 
chical Research, and in one he asks: “Will President Seelye 
join this ghost investigating society?” Quotation is made here 
from some of the letters which reflect James’s interest in im- 
mortality, the entire letter being given in come cases on ac- 
count of its interest. 

The first two contain references to James’s work on his 
father’s writings, published in the fall of 1884 as The Literary 
Remains of Henry James. 

15 Appran Way, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
Oct. 20th [1884] 
Dictated 
My DEAREST KITTY: 

All summer long I deferred writing to you because I expected to 
pay you a visit toward the end of September. When that time came how- 
ever I found I had just enough money to bring me home from the Adiron- 
dacks by way of Vermont-—not enough to return by the Boston and 
Albany Road. It was lucky it was so for I had a fever attack immedi- 
ately after my return which would have caught me at Amherst had I gone 
round through Albany and stayed over with you. I had three of them 
this summer, one keeping me in bed eight days, and the effect on my 
eyes etc. has not yet worn off—one more reason why I have not written. 
It was delightful to get your long letter the other day, and hear you speak 
as if in such good spirits—though Heaven knows, Kitty, you never let 
yourself speak otherwise however you may feel in the secret fastnesses. 

From not having heard from you so long I had begun to be a little 
anxious as to whether you were keeping up well. The place you have got 
in Amherst, with the friendly Mrs. Scott, seems indeed providential. We 
are embarking on what promises to be a much easier winter than the last 
—the house more furnished, two hours less of lecturing, some pieces of 
work done which is a relief to my mind, etc. etc.—you see the prospect. 
I succeeded during the summer in doing my part of the work on father’s 
literary remains. The book will appear in two or three weeks. I made a 
lot of extracts from his previous writings some of which I think you will 
enjoy. 

My Alice will have told you all the news such as the going of Alice to 
Europe—Bob’s being here, Howard’s histrionic success, etc. Bob is my 
amanuensis now and will add a word for himself. I need not tell you, 
dear Kitty, how often and with what affection I think of you. Though 
separated here below, we shall in that future life have many active doings 
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together which will last for an indefinite period. Pray give my best re- 
gards to the Seelyes and believe me your most affectionate 
(Signed) Wo. JAMEs 


Camerince, Dec. 24th [1884] 
My pear Kitty: 

I mailed you yesterday a copy of poor dear old Father’s “Literary 
Remains” which you are not bound to read if your head disagrees, but 
which I know you will like to see and possess. The autobiography will, 
however, interest you, and perhaps parts of the introduction, in the writ- 
ing of which all alone here last summer I seemed to sink into an intimacy 
with Father which I had never before enjoyed. I trust he takes cog- 
nizance of it somewhere. Vacation began yesterday, and I am going for 
a change to N.Y. and Philadelphia, and hope to spend at least a week 
away. We are founding here a ‘Society for Psychical Research” unde 
which innocent sounding name ghosts, second sight, spiritualism, and all 
sorts of hobgoblins are going to be “investigated” by the most high-toned 
and “cultured” members of the community; and my business in Phila- 
delphia is partly to confer with some of the leading spirits in the move- 
ment there. A society in London of the same name has put the evidence 
for these things on a most respectable footing. We are all well—Alice 
busy-issima with the housekeeping and the babes. We are thinking of 
building a house out Mount Auburn way, in which there will be a good 
room for you whenever you please to come. The thing isn’t settled yet 
fully, but soon will be. I send you also from Alice a little “individual” 
salt and pepper caster, which she trusts may be useful. With warmest 
love, and a merry Christmas to you from both of us, I am ever your 
affectionate Cousin 

Wo. JAMES 


The next two letters refer to the loss of his infant son, 
Hermann. 


My pear Kitty: 

Our little Humster, whom you never saw since his first babyhood, 
has also gone over to the majority. We buried him yesterday, under the 
young pine tree, at my father’s side. For 9 days he had been in a des- 
perate condition, but his constitution proved so tenacious, that each visit 
of the doctor found him still alive. At last his valiant little soul left the 
bedy at about nine o’clock on Thursday night. He was a broad, generous, 
patient little nature, with a noble head who would doubtless have done 
credit to his name had he lived. It must be now that he is reserved 
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for some still better chance than that, and that we shall in some way 
come into his presence again. The great part of the experience to me has 
been the sight of Alice’s devotion. I thought I knew her, but I didn’t, nor 
did I fully know the meaning of that old human word motherhood. Six 
weeks with no regular sleep, 9 days with never more than 3 hours 
in the 24, and yet bright and fresh and ready for anything as much on 
the last day as on the first. She is so essentially mellow a nature that 
when the excitement is gone and the collapse sets in, it will be short and 
have nothing morbid about it. We are all pretty tired, and as I write this, 
I can hardly keep my eyes open. 

We leave for Jaffrey in a day or two, little Billy staying here so as not 
to catch the whooping cough from his mother. He has been kept three 
weeks in the neighborhood of Jaffrey by Margaret Gibbens, and the 
climate doesn’t seem to agree. What more permanent plan for the sum- 
mer we shall make, I don’t know, but will let you know when it is made. 
Dear Kitty, I have thought of you often, with the Angel of Death near 
by. It brings one closer to all mankind, this world old experience. Yours 
ever, with Alice’s warm love, 

Wo. JAMEs 


Jarrrey, N.H., Aug. 11, ’85 
My DEAREST KITTY: 

I have been on the point of writing you ever day for the last r2— 
having been at home in Cambridge in Mrs. Gibbens’s house, whilst she 
took my place with Alice. But the divine afflatus kept me going on my 
work all the time, rousing me once as early as 2:30 A.M. to write, and 
keeping me going usually till 5 in the afternoon. Under these conditions, 
much as one may wish to write a letter, he generally finds that he can’t 
possibly do it today. Having come to a pause in my work, I came back 
here yesterday afternoon—Mrs, Gibbens had been with Alice whilst I 
was away—and here I am at my writing table. We are on a quiet farm, 
with two good people and a good table, while the 2 children are going all 
day long, in the hay wagon, in the barn or in the berry pasture, and drop 
asleep like logs at night. Alice and I jog about after a slow old horse in 
the afternoons and evenings, and it is good all around. Alice is enduring 
her loss beautifully, without a word of murmur or a bit of morbidness. It 
makes the world seem smaller and deeper and more continuous with the 
next, and I have often felt in these last days how natural a thing your 
sense of that continuity was. We have got so many genuine letters of 
sympathy that it makes one feel also how, under superficial disguises, 
men feel close together in these old simple human griefs, and how they 


make the whole world kin. We shall stay here till Sept. 1, then to Cam- 
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bridge. I will in Sept. pay you my little six dollar visit—the money burns 
in my pouch! I hope dear Kitty that your summer has been a tolerably 
good one, tho’ in the absence of news I am always a little anxious about 
you. Pray send word shortly after receipt of this. Better always address 
simply “‘Cambridge’—letters are forwarded from there. Alice sends 
much love. So do I. Ever youi 


W. J. 


The next two letters refer to losses sustained by Mrs. 
Prince: 

Camper. Mch 4, ’86 
My pbearest Kitty: 

Just now comes your letter with its for you fateful news. So indis- 
soluble is the tie of dependency on our parents that I suppose, notwith- 
standing your poor mother’s inability to do anything for you during all 
these years, you now must have a feeling of unprotectedness greater than 
ever before. But you have the satisfaction of being assured that no 
clouds now veil the essence of her soul..... 

Camper. Aug. 5. 86 
Dearest Kitty: 

[ am home for a week or so of solitary work, and yesterday I paid 
the marble-cutter’s bill, having walked the afternoon previous from the 
Newton car terminus to the cemetery to see whether the work had been 
well done. It was a splendid cool day, and I never knew that a place 
could be as beautiful as Newton was. It makes Cambridge look scrubby 
in the extreme. The inscription ‘A new song before the throne” looked 
beautiful, and just fitted rightly into its place. I hope the blessed Doctor 
in some way takes cognizance of its being there. 

We have had a splendid month at Jaffrey and are all very well. I 
have been writing since 8:30 a.m. till now, 5:45 in the afternoon—a good 
day’s work for me..... 

Is it not permissible, then, to question the statement of 
one of the best known of his commentators to the effect that 
James had only a “comparatively slight interest in immortal- 
ity”? Does it not seem rather that he had not only an interest 
but a share of belief? May we not ask, also, if such a belief is 
not an appropriate part of James’s whole philosophic out- 
look? Immortality seems to be precisely the sort of subject 
with which the will to believe is fitted to deal. The issues here 
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are living and forced and momentous. And it is an appropri- 
ate question for pragmatism to attack, for the latter is simply 
‘‘a means of settling metaphysical disputes that otherwise 
would be interminable,” an “attitude of orientation toward 
last things,” a way toward “fruitful relations with reality,” 
and so a justification of belief in whatever is truly significant 
for an optimistic and stimulating view of life. Similarly meli- 
orism, with its faith in a better realm for which God and men 
labor together, needs a belief in immortality for its comple- 
tion. And the whole pragmatic emphasis on the capacity of 
the human spirit to effect changes in its environment surely 
hints at the possibility of its being able to survive material 
changes in that environment. Pluralism gives no assurance of 
immortality, but the very riskiness of a pluralistic universe 
makes faith in personal immortality almost essential. As 
James suggested in the letter to his father quoted above, if we 
could believe that the loose ends of this pluralistic life on 
earth were gathered together in a more abundant life here- 
after, then indeed “all would be solved and justified.” And it 
should be remarked that while pluralism brings the possibility 
of failure to achieve immortality, it contains also the assur- 
ance that immortality if attained will be active and rich and 
creative and, most important of all, individual. Finally, em- 
piricism, taking its stand not upon a priori grounds, but upon 
the yearnings of the human heart as they make themselves 
felt in daily experience, postulates immortality for the satis- 
faction of an abiding human demand. It seems not too much 
to say that James’s philosophy furnished a congenia) setting 
for his belief and formed an appropriate background for the 
remark which he frequently made in his last illness, as quoted 
in an unpublished letter from Mrs. James to Professor Mary 
W. Calkins, of Wellesley: “Death has come to seem a very 
trifling incident.” 








INDIVIDUALIZING SIN AND THE SINNER 


HW. TREATMENT 


ERNEST B. HARPER 
Kalamazoo College 


This is the second of two articles dealing with the possibility of a more social 
psychological treatment of the individual sinner. The causes of delinquency and 
wrongdoing in general are summarized and a sociological statement of the nature 
and fundamental cause of such behavior is attempted. The modern method of the 
treatment of delinquency is then briefly described as a sequel to this more adequate 
comprehension of its nature and causes. 

The nature and causes of sin are then reinterpreted in the light of the above 
study of delinquency, and shown in part at least to be identical with those of the 
latter. By way of conclusion, there are given for the religious treatment of sin and 


the sinner certain suggestions growing out of our treatment of delinquency. 





The preceding article described the individualized case- 
study methods now being employed in the attempt to discover 
the causes of delinquency. It was pointed out there that a gen- 
eral or statistical approach was inadequate: that in order to 
discover the fundamental and underlying causes detailed anal- 
yses of individual offenders must be made, Such analyses re- 
veal many specific causal factors and suggest also the basic 
cause of all wrongdoing. Such an individualized approach to 
the problem of causation implies also a different point of view 
relative to treatment. Before considering this question, how- 
ever, let us attempt a sociological statement of the essential 
cause of delinquency based upon such studies as were present- 
ed in the first article. 

III 

Ideally, we should like to discover a specific cause or group 
of causes which would be comparable in definiteness, for ex- 
ample, to the bacteriological explanation of disease. But the 
so-called causes tabulated in the preceding studies possess 
none of the validity which we now take for granted in medi- 
cal discussion of the etiology of physical pathological condi- 
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tions. They are rather more comparable to the “causes” of 
the various and incompletely understood psychopathic siates. 
Neither in delinquency nor psychiatry have we attained the 
Scientiiic understanding of cause, or the control consequent to 
such an understanding, that we have in the field of medicine. 

Poverty, for example, appears as a “cause” in a number of 
the cases noted in the first article. In many similar instances, 
however, involving identical delinquencies, it is not a “‘cause.”’ 
Feeblemindedness is frequently a “cause,” but many mental 
defectives are delinquent for altogether different reasons, and 
many are not delinquent at all. Poor home-controi leads to 
delinquent behavior in some cases, but not in alJ. Bad hered- 
ity appears frequently in the case histories of offenders, but 
many criminals have either a negative or an excellent hered-— 
ity. The same thing is true of all the so-called causes usually 
discoverable in such cases. No one is essential. Change the so- 
cial status of the individual, for instance, and the factors 
which apparently brought about wrongdoing in his case are no 
longer operative. Yet delinquents are drawn from all social 
classes. No single one of these factors, in other words, is the 
inevitable and necessary antecedent oi the antisocia) behavior 
manifested by the subject. 

The conclusion that one almost inevitably reaches after a 
study of a large number of such delinquent persons is that the 
behavior which we term criminal from a legal standpoint, is, 
sociologically and psychologically, normal, and merely a spe- 
cia) case in the general social psychology of human behavior. 
There are, of course, malefactors who are insane or defective 
in other ways, but these are really patients, not criminals; 
and nowadays we are coming to regard them as such. Motiva- 
tion in the type of case discussed in the former article Is as 
complex and “normal” as it is in non-criminal behavior, Crim- 
inology is coming to be, therefore, a branch of sociology and 
social psychology rather than of jurisprudence. In order, then, 
to discover the characteristic differentia, or fundamental es- 
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sential cause of delinquent behavior, we should start with a 
study of behavior in general. 

li we analyze the reactions and the behavior of individ- 
uals we are usually able to discover certain specific wishes or 
desires. Psychologically, a wish might be defined as a com- 
bination of an inherited impulse and an image. An individual 
may be said to have a wish if he is conscious of a need and of 
various possibilities of satisfying it. According to Thomas,* 
all human desires may be classified under four heads. These 
typical wishes are: (1) The desire for security, which, nega- 
tively considered, is fear, and includes not only physical fear 
but also fear of old age, fear of the loss of social position, and 
distrust of one’s own self, to give only a few illustrations, (2) 
The desire for response is closely related to the Freudian 
“libido,” but is more comprehensive. It includes sex desires 
and a)so the craving for iamily affection, the love of iriends, 
and in general the desire for the intimacy and reciprocal stim- 
ulation of the smal] face-to-face group. (3) The desire for 
status or recognition. Typical wishes that might be classified 
under this head include the desire for power, for social stand- 
ing, for public approval and praise, for the insignia of rank, 
and for social prestige in general. (4) Lastly the desire for 
new experience, which is not only a Wanderlust, but also a 
craving for intellectual experiences, and is the chief motiva- 
tion of scientific research. 

Wishes become stabilized into habits and attitudes and to 
a large extent determine the type of character or “life organi- 
zation,’ to use Thomas’ terms, that is developed by the indi- 
vidual person. In many cases one or two wishes, or rather 
types of wishes—for the desires listed above should be under- 
stood merely as classifications—predominate the life of the 
person and contro) the type of satisfactions he wil) seek. Al) 


of the wishes should receive some form of realization or satis- 





faction. If they do not, they are usually followed by unhappi- 
'W. I. Thomas, The Unadjusted Gir. 
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ness, repression, perversion, or immorality. The normal life 
presupposes the balanced and harmonious realization of all 
the wishes in a socialized fashion. Ideally each type of wish 
should be fulfilled in the highest (most socialized) manner. 
This frequently involves temporary inhibition in favor oj 
some less immediate or “sublimated” form of expression and 
satisfaction. The significant thing is that society, as a means 
of self-protection, defines the ways in which the individual 
may realize his desires. The normal socialized person accepts 
this definition in whole or in part and seeks his satisfactions 
along the lines indicated as socially approved. 

With some such conception of the social psychology of 
normal human behavior the nature of delinquency becomes 
clearer and the possibility of discovering a single cause more 
likely. Viewed from this standpoint we see that the so-called 
delinquent has in some way become socially maladjusted. He 
essays immediate satisfaction of his desires and appetites in 
ways not in accordance with the social) definition of his partic- 
ular situation. This brings him into conflict with the group and 
eventuates in antisocial or criminal behavior. The cause of his 
original maladjustment may have been health, mental deiec- 
tiveness, poverty, abnormally strong appetites and desires, 
peculiarities of personality, or what not; but in all cases there 
results a conflict between his attempts at wish fulfilment and 
society’s definition of the ways in which these desires may be 
satisfied with safety to itself. Maladjustment and resulting 
conflict are therefore the essential causal phenomena. In a 
narrow sense this leads to conflict with the law, but in a 
broader sense it means asocial conduct of many kinds, some 
of which may not be specifically illegal. 

The delinquent may therefore be considered as one who 
finds realization for his desires on a level so much lower than 
that sanctioned by the current mores that it is prohibited by 
law. Four main types of delinquents may be distinguished: 

1. Those whose delinquency results from the lack of a 
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proper social environment in which their wishes may find so- 
cialized and moral fulfilment. Lacking the proper environ- 
mental stimuli the individual seeks satisfaction in the most ob- 
vious and apparently norma) way. Such behavior is really 
non-mora) and is illustrated in the case of many boys’ gangs. 
The individual simply reacts in the ways accepted by his aso- 
cia] group, being ignorant of any other method of obtaining 
satisfaction. His behavior is the most obvious under the con- 
crete conditions, and the essential factor in such a case is ig- 
norance, an ignorance which eventually brings him into overt 
conflict with the larger society. 

2. There are others, who, on account of some inherited or 
acquired defect, physical or mental, such as feebleminded- 
ness or psychopathic condition, or on account of abnormally 
strong appetites such as those of sex in the case of overde- 
veloped adolescents, are unable to satisfy their desires on a 
socially approved level. They attempt short cuts and come 
into conflict with society. They are really abnorma) or sick 
persons and should be handled as patients. 

3. There are many who have lived in good environments 
and are not abnormal in any way, but who are weak. These, 
in the face of sudden temptation, under extreme excitement, 
or the influence of drugs or alcohol may come into conflict 
with the social or legal code, and thus become delinquent, The 
older writers classified such persons as ‘“‘occasional”’ criminals, 
unless, of course, they were habitually addicted to the use of 
drugs or alcohol. 

4. Finally there is the type which fits into no one of the 
three classes above, the type that is strong and healthy, physi- 
cally and mentally, and a product of a normal social environ- 
ment, which nevertheless premeditatedly commits crimes. 
Such persons are cognizant of the ways society approves; usu- 
ally they have accepted social definitions and ideals and in- 
corporated these into their character. But their character is 
not well-organized or unified; unsocialized appetites some- 
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times predominate, and the individuals become criminal. Such 
behavior is possible only as the result of personal mental con- 
flict and partial dissociation. These persons violate their own 
conscience and ideals for the sake of immediate satisfactions. 
The city treasurer of a mid-western city who recently used 
the funds of the city with which to speculate until reverses 
brought his defalcations to light, is a case in point. This man 
now has a responsible “‘position” in one of the state peniten- 
tiaries as a “trusty” and assistant to the warden. This type 
of delinquency, involving as it does a conflict between the de- 
sire for immediate satisfaction and a partially socialized na- 
ture, is closely akin to ‘‘nervousness,” in which socialized de- 
sires struggle with primitive individualistic impulses, and 
would probably be diagnosed by the average person as a typi- 
cal case of “sin.” 

Somewhat this same point of view is expressed by Man- 
gold* in connection with juvenile delinquents. He points out 
that between the years of one and eight the delinquent child 
is merely a neglected one and should be treated as such. From 
nine to thirteen the child is unconscious of the effect of his 
acts upon others, and of cause and effect. He is also self-cen- 
tered during these years, and if delinquent might be called an 
“unconscious” one. From thirteen to seventeen, habit forma- 
tion in the child becomes complete. Rapid growth and the 
failure to understand himself during this period frequently 
leads to delinquency. This indicates the need for careful 
training rather than for punishment in the sense of the inflic- 
tion of pain. In this connection a statement of Florence Ma- 
teer, the author of the Unstable Child, is worth noting. She 
says that “‘there is no such thing as the bad boy or girl; either 
the child does not know any better, or else he cannot help do- 
ing what the adult considers wrong.”” 


*G. B. Mangold, Problems of Child Welfare, pp. 401-2. 
* Quotation from review of the Unstable Child, by Ernest R. Groves, in the 
Journal of Social Forces, September, 1924, p. 745. 
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If there be any single cause of delinquency, then, it is this 
maladjustment of the individual, as the result of which he 
fails to find normal socially approved satisfaction for his 
wishes in his everyday life, and turns therefore to some form 
of delinquency by way of compensation or as a substitution. 
The specific ‘““causes” are as varied as human life is complex 
and are not really causes at all but rather conditioning factors, 
or, to use a phrase of Miriam Van Waters, “accompanying 
conditions.’ This writer then proceeds to define delinquency 
simply as ‘‘a way of responding to the human situation.” It 
thus involves the whole being and the total situation. 

It has been found convenient by the writer to group these 
causal factors, or accompanying conditions, under the follow- 
ing four heads: (1) Inherited mental and physical charac- 
teristics, which frequently do not appear until adolescence, 
and accidentally acquired pathological conditions. These are 
the underlying and basic predispositions. (2) Other predis- 
posing and preparatory factors of a socio-genetic nature, such 
as early home environment, educative influences, social atti- 
tudes, conflicts and repressions. (3) Provocative or releasing 
“causes.” These factors will vary, of course, in each individ- 
ual case. (4) Contemporaneous or sustaining factors, includ- 
ing the specific social or life-situation and the person’s philos- 
ophy of life. 

This classification indicates another important fact, i.e., 
that the roots of the final maladjustment will usually be found 
to extend far back into the life of the person. Somewhere in 
his developmental history he got “off the track,” as it were, of 
socialized wish-fulfilment and began to manifest compensa- 
tory delinquencies. In one of the Judge Baker Foundation 
Case Studies’ the sixteen-year-old girl involved was raised in 
a family where both parents exhibited a “flight from reality,” 
the mother by her desertion, and the father by his alcoholism. 

*“How They Make Good,” Survey Graphic, October 1, 1924, pp. 39 ff. 


° Healy and Bronner, Case No. 12. 
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The girl left home and was employed by the Boston Peoples’ 
Institute. She was given a certain amount of responsibility 
and developed a great deal of pride in her work, thus satisfy- 
ing in a normal and legitimate way her desire for status. She 
later returned home, and it was at this time that her delin- 
quencies, lying and stealing, began. Viewed from the stand- 
point of psychiatry, the lying, at least, might have been con- 
sidered as pathological. Sociologically interpreted, however, 
it was a plain case of compensation: an immoral and unsocial 
attempt to secure status through prevarications relative to 
her abilities, her friends, and her father. It was discovered 
that in her home she had no opportunity to live up to the 
standards acquired in the Institute, and so developed the hab- 
it of inventing stories about her father—that he had been 
killed at Ypres, for example—of personal attention, and many 
other fabrications calculated to compensate for her loss of 
status. She stole for the same fundamental reason; in one 
case to provide money with which to purchase flowers which 
she sent to herself to substantiate her story of a lover. She 
was finally “placed out,” and her lying and stealing gradually 
ceased as she was again given opportunity for acquiring status 
in a legitimate way. 

Social maladjustment, involving the home, as in the case 
cited above, or of any other kind, is apparently the condition 
which usually immediately precedes the overt delinquency, 
and might therefore be termed the general cause. Such mal- 
adjustment may be negative, i.e., due to weakness, ignorance, 
disease, or defectiveness; or positive, i.e., due to dissociation 
and mental conflict. The causal factors or accompanying con- 
ditions are, however, always pluralistic. Among these the so- 
cial “causes” are perhaps the most important, as they, more 
frequently than the physical ones, affect the realization of the 
wishes, and are, furthermore, usually the more easily reme- 
died. Such conditions as mental defectiveness become opera- 
tive as causal factors only in so far as they may result in a 
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blocking of the mechanisms of wish fulfilment and in conse- 
quent maladjustments. They are truly conditioning factors, 
not positive causes. The only “born” criminals, therefore, are 
those who have inherited some such defect. 

We may say, then, that neither feeblemindedness or any 
other such factor is in itself a cause of delinquency. Te cause 
is maladjustment engendered by particular combinations of 
personality traits and situational factors. The stimulus of the 
potential delinquency, the “temptation,” is so great in some 
cases that the individual forgets that it is illegal, or fails to 
consider the consequences at all, or, on account of weakness, 
is unable successfully to resist the suggestion. In short, the 
“causes” of delinquency and criminal behavior are identical 
with those of all human behavior. Given certain individual 
types and certain social situations, we can with a fair degree 
of accuracy predict the specific form of wrongdoing. There is 
apparently no such thing as an inherited tendency to do 
wrong as such,” but merely the impulse to seek realization for 
appetites, needs, and desires. The technique for obtaining 
such satisfaction is conditioned by the traits of the individual 
and the nature of the social situation. We have here, perhaps, 
in the work of those writers referred to in this and the preced- 
ing article, the beginnings of a real science of criminal be- 
havior. 

A complete analysis of the causal factors after the manner 
indicated above would lead therefore, as in the case of medi- 
cine, to diagnosis and classification. No adequate social psy- 
chological classification of the forms of delinquency or of the 
types of delinquent behavior exists so far as the writer knows. 
Such a classification might be made on the basis of the nature 
of the maladjustment, e.g., with the school, the home, or other 
group or institution, and on the type of compensation or ac- 
commodation developed. Or, delinquents might be classified 


° The constitutional psychopathic condition known as “criminalism” may per- 
haps better be viewed as a defect in social sensitivity. 
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as psychological or social types. Or finally, the particular 
wish or wishes most concerned and the form of mechanism 
constructed for purposes of fulfilment might constitute the 
basis of the classification. Considerable work remains to be 
done on this particular aspect of the general problem. In any 
case, the diagnosis and classification, if properly made, would 
constitute the only scientific basis for a subsequent program 
of treatment. In the case described above, the desire and ca- 
pacity for story-telling, might, for example, have served as a 
clue to a therapeutic procedure directed along the lines of 
encouraging fiction writing. The aim, of course, in all cases 
should be first to locate the wish (or wishes) involved, and 
then to dissociate it from its undesirable form of realization 
and recondition it (sublimation) along lines of socially desir- 
able expression. 
IV 

Ideally, treatment should aim at the readjustment of the 
offender in the light of the causal factors operative in his in- 
dividual case, but only recently have the courts begun to take 
this attitude. Historically, punishment in some form or other 
has been the accepted method of dealing with the criminal, 
and punishment in the strict sense means the intentional in- 
fliction of pain for its own sake. Punishment grew up under 
definite historical conditions and flourished while these condi- 
tions persisted. These conditions are now being modified 
through the action of democratic ideas, communication, and 
education. Punishment as a way of treating the criminal is 
beginning to be displaced by other methods. 

Punishment was justified on the basis of the concept of re- 
sponsibility and the supposed “‘instincts” of hostility and re- 
venge, Criminal judicial procedure represented only a partial 


sublimation of private revenge, and even today hostile atti- 


tudes characterize such a procedure. The purpose of the pros- 
ecutor is simply to prove the responsible guilt of the defend- 
ant, and to demand the punishment fixed by statute. This 
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penalty, while it cannot equal the offense or be nicely bal- 
anced against it, may yet serve to equalize the demand for 
satisfaction on the part of society, and is calculated to be more 
or less proportional to this demand. 

Punishment generally consists in varying periods of incar- 
ceration. We are coming to see, however, that such punish- 
ment does none of the things claimed for it by way of justifi- 
cation. It does not reform. Indeed, prisons are notoriously 
schools of crime, and usually generate hatred and a desire for 
revenge instead of repentance. Punishment does not deter 
others; for as C. P, McCord says, “motivation to criminal be- 
havior is usually instinctive and emotional, not intellectual or 
rational.’” Here again is the ancient fallacy of the hedonistic 
calculus. Nor does punishment prevent the discharged pris- 
oner from committing other crimes. On the contrary, under 
the existing conditions, there is usually little left for him to do 
but to rejoin his former criminal associates. Biographical evi- 
dence is plentiful, but space will not permit any reference to 
it here. 

On the basis of the individualized study of the delinquent 
and the development of a criminology based on social psy- 
chology, we are coming to take a new attitude toward both 
the idea of responsibility and that of punishment. Responsi- 
bility in the traditional sense is an ethical and legal term, and 
has always been the justification for the punishment inflicted 
for any given crime. Nowadays we look upon responsibility 
in an entirely different way. In the first place, we are not quite 
so dogmatic about the freedom of the will. In the second 
place, responsibility has come to assume more of a psycholog- 
ical, and less metaphysical and legal, significance. Therefore, 
when we ask whether or not a delinquent is responsible, we do 
not mean morally “free,” and hence punishable, but rather 
how stabilized and intelligent is he, and from what kind of 
treatment is he most likely to profit? Suffering may, indeed, 


“The Scientific Study of Delinquent Children,” Mental Hygiene, April, 1924. 
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be inflicted in both cases; in one however, it will be in the na- 
ture of a penalty, while in the other it will be an unavoidable 
concomitant of the treatment prescribed. 

This new approach toward the delinquent began about 
twenty-five years ago, with the founding of the first juvenile 
court. Criminal procedure underwent a decided modification. 
The old hostile attitudes have been replaced by scientific, ed- 
ucational, and parental ones, and the question which the judge 
in such a court now asks himself is comparable with that 
which confronts the physician: what treatment can I give this 
individual that, in the light of his life-history and psychologi- 
cal make-up as ascertained by the court psychiatrists, social 
workers, and psychologists, is best calculated to assist him in 
the reorganization of his character and restore him to society 
as an efficient and socialized citizen? Of course pain and con- 
finement will still be employed in certain cases; they will not 
be administered as such however, but only if “indicated” by 
the diagnosis as necessary to effect the reconstruction of the 
maladjusted person. The suspended sentence and probation 
for first and minor offenses, and the indeterminate sentence, 
inmate self-government, and parole for institutionalized cases 
are instruments now legally available for effecting the modifi- 
cation of our judicial machinery along these lines. True i: 
tice, it will be readily seen, will not consist in treating all 
fenders alike, but rather in adjusting treatment to individ: 
natures and needs. The duty of the probation officer or si 
worker becomes that of discovering the abilities and potential- 
ities of the delinquent, and then of employing all the methods 
in his or her power to bring these into harmonious and efficient 
relations with society. 

The case of The People v. Richard Loeb and Nathan F. 
Leopold, Jr. is of great importance in this connection, for this 
was the first time that psychological evidence has been pub- 
licly advanced outside of the juvenile court. It was heard in 
this case, it is true, under the Illinois law, with a view toward 
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a possible mitigation of punishment after a plea of guilty, but 
this precedent may open the way legally for the introduction 
of such evidence in the future, not for the purpose of fixing 
the punishment in the old sense, but for scientific treatment. 
In this particular case, confinement and observation were cer- 
tainly indicated, but whether a state prison is the best place 
for such observation remains an open question. Perhaps some 
day we shall have criminal psychopathic hospitals for the ob- 
servation and fina) diagnosis of such borderline cases. Such 
procedure has actually been employed in Massachusetts. A 
recent issue of The Survey thus reports the case: 

The four psychiatrists who examined the prisoner under the routine 
application of this law reported to the District Attorney their opinion 
that he was suffering from mental disease of an obscure type, not affect- 
ing his intellectual faculties, which might not be detected for years from 
casual outward examination. And on receiving this information, the dis- 
trict attorney, Robert T. Bushnell, took a notable course. 

“Ordinarily,” Mr. Bushnell pointed out, “insanity is a plea used by 
the defense. The state puts in its case, and the defense then tries to prove 
that the defendant was insane at the time he committed the act. As we 
see it, however, it is not the duty of the district attorney to prove an in- 
nocent man guilty, nor yet to prove an insane manissane. Rather it is his 
duty to lay before the court and jury all the facts of the case and to 
bring out the truth... .... In view of the psychiatrists’ reports I cannot 
conscientiously argue that this defendant is sane, and if the court directs 
a verdict of insanity, I shall not oppose it.” 

He then put the various alienists on the stand. None of them was 
cross-examined. At the end of their testimony the counsel for the defense 
asked the Judge to order a verdict of “not guilty by reason of insanity.” 
That verdict was quickly returned, and the court committed the defend- 
ant to the State Hospital for the Criminal Insane for life. The trial had 
taken less than half a day. 


V 
It remains to indicate the extent to which sin and delin- 
quency are coterminous, and how far the methods of study 


and treatment now being employed in the case of the latter 
are, or can be made, applicable in the case of the former. First, 
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what can we learn from the study of criminal behavior that 
will shed light on the nature and causes of sin? 

Whatever the specific conception of the cause of sin, 
whether as brought about by the machinations of Satan, as 
due to the “fall,” to man’s original sinful nature, or to man’s 
natural non-moral nature, it has in all cases involved a con- 
ception of sin as an abstract entity. Certain classifications of 
sins, it is true, have been made, e.g., “original sin,” sins of the 
“flesh,” sins of omission and commission, etc. But these are 
unscientific categories, presupposing more or less the abstrac- 
tion of “sin” as such. It should be clearly understood, of course, 
that a person does not commit a sinful act on account of the 
possession of such and such an amount of “‘sin,”’ but rather for 
particular personal reasons. If there is any one lesson taught 
by modern scientific study of wrongdoing as delinquency and 
crime that might be applied to wrongdoing viewed as sin, it 
would be that whereas there are sins aplenty, there is no “sin” 
in the abstract. What is sin in one case is not necessarily so in 
another. It is an individual matter, and the diagnosis of sin 
should be made only in the light of the particular person’s life- 
situation. Furthermore, criminology would seem to suggest 
also that we should concern ourselves with sinners, not with 
sin, and that the sinful person become the immediate object 
of the minister’s solicitious care and study. 

It follows as a corollary from the above that the individual 
differences between sinners and sinful acts are much more im- 
portant than the characteristics possessed in common. We 
should try to recognize, not so much different types of sin, for 
that would be to abstract again, but rather, different typical 
situations which make the so-called sinful reactions more or 
less inevitable. Concretely, when a boy leaves his small home 
town where he has been indoctrinated with the orthodox re- 
ligious faith and ideas of social convention, and enters a large 
university with its scientific point of view and “liberal” social 
attitudes, if he be of a critical and discerning type of mind, a 
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conflict between these two opposing sets of ideas and atti- 
tudes is bound to ensue. Incidental to such a conflict a certain 
amount of moral disorganization may also be expected before 
the readjustment is accomplished, and actual immorality may 
develop. Wrongdoing in such a situation of conflict is more or 
less of a stereotyped phenomenon, and may be readily diag- 
nosed and treated accordingly. 

As to “original sin,” it no more exists than original crim- 
inality. Neither one can be inherited as such. The term, how- 
ever, might still be useful if employed only in the two follow- 
ing senses: (1) to refer to man’s original unsocialized nature, 
or, (2) to certain degraded types of homes which are of such 
a nature as to make sinning, in the case of the child born into 
such a home, almost inevitable. A child entering such an en- 
vironment may truly be said to have been “‘born in sin.”’ Not 
only can sin not be inherited physically, but neither is it pri- 
marily due to biological causes. Certain inherited conditions, 
such as mental defectiveness, constitutional psychopathic in- 
feriority, or a poor physical constitution may indeed under 
certain social situations, as has been pointed out in the case 
of delinquency, become causal factors in sinful behavior. But 
sin, like delinquency, should be viewed as primarily due to 
social factors and forces involving, as does the latter, some 
form of maladjustment. 

The question then arises as to how far sin and delinquency 
are coterminous. An attempt has been made in Figure I to 
diagram this relationship in a simple figure: at the right are 
those delinquencies which are not usually labeled sinful, such 
as violations of parking ordinances, “political” crimes, and in- 
fractions of the law made for “‘conscience sake.” At the left 
are those sins, such as unchastity and lying, which are not il- 
legal except under particular conditions. In the middle they 
overlap. 

Both sin and delinquency represent maladjustment, but in 
the former case the maladjustment is not only with society but 
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also with the Christian tradition (in the case of Christianity ) 
and the church universal. Furthermore, sins such as personal 
immorality, sinful thoughts, the failure to affiliate with the 
Christian fellowship, the violation of Christian ideals, and 
others, which are not illegal at the time, may yet in the later 
life of the person lead to overt criminal acts. They might 
therefore be termed “sub-,” or ‘“infra-criminal.” Finally, 
whereas sin frequently involves a conflict between the wishes 
of the individual and society, and in such cases is coterminous 
with delinquency, it even more characteristically involves a 
conflict within the individual, where it becomes a struggle be- 


~ ~ ae 
> ‘a _--Crime 


--+---* non-sinful “crimes’t 





Fic. 1.—Horizontal lines indicate sin; vertical lines, crime; and checks, both 
sin and crime. 
tween the partially socialized and spiritualized personality of 
the sinner and certain non-integrated desires craving selfish 
and immediate satisfaction.” This, in sociological terms, is 
what is meant by the warfare of conscience and desire. Such a 
conflict occurs in many cases of criminal behavior, but is par- 
ticularly characteristic of sin. 

Whatever, then, may be the ultimate and metaphysical 
causes of sin, so far as the control and modification of sinful 
behavior is concerned the proximate causes are paramount in 
importance. The minister, therefore, should endeavor to dis- 
cover and comprehend the immediate causal factors, i.e., the 
specific mechanisms of compensation, substitution, or conflict 
that lie at the foundation of the sinful act. For example, in 


*See p. 401 for discussion of the fourth type of delinquency to which reference 


is here made. 
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the case already noted, the girl involved stole money to buy 
clothes with which to compensate for her sense of inferiority. 
In another case the cause of theft on the part of a twelve-year- 
old boy was traced to dynamic associations between sex de- 
sires and stealing, formed in a gang of which the boy had been 
a member. His home training stood in the way of his becom- 
ing sexually immoral, so he began to steal by way of substitu- 
tion. Similar illustrations might be multiplied indefinitely, but 
these two emphasize sufficiently perhaps the importance of 
discovering the particular behavior mechanism involved. 


VI 

From the standpoint of the minister and the church, if 
some such conception of the nature and causes of sin is ac- 
cepted, what practical program can be suggested? Only the 
outline of a possible plan can be indicated here. It should not 
be overlooked that the minister in dealing with sin is facing 
not only the simpler types of delinquency as represented by 
the first three forms described in Section III, but perhaps 
even more frequently the fourth type, which is characterized 
by dissociation and conflict. This tends to make his work 
more difficult in many ways than that of the probation officer 
or social case-worker. 

A sample case or so from the actual “‘practice” of a minis- 
ter will illustrate some of the problems involved. These three 
cases were selected more or less at random from a much larger 
group which came to the attention of the minister in ques- 
tion.” They are drawn from a pastoral experience of three 
years in a western town which had a population of about two 
thousand. 

Case I1.—Mr. C. was a stranger sent to me by the county agent as 
being in a very nervous condition. His wife was undergoing an operation 
in the hospital, and it was on her account that they had stopped in town. 

° For these cases the writer is indebted to Mr. Eliot Porter, of the University of 
Chicago. Names and some unimportant details have been changed in order to avoid 
identification, but otherwise they are given here in Mr. Porter’s own words. 
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He said they had been burned out by the drought in the eastern part of 
the state and forced to leave. They “bummed” their way on a freight 
until the wife was taken ill and they were forced to leave the train. The 
outcome of the operation was dubious and the man was in a terrible neu- 
rotic condition. I took a chance and suggested that we go up to my study 
and leave the thing where it belonged. If ever I thought a man helped by 
prayer it was this fellow. And if I ever felt prayer was real it was then. 
His wife recovered but died following another operation. Meanwhile the 
man left town and I paid some bills that I had guaranteed for him. He 
finally turned up again at church one Sunday night. He was radiant, and 
really converted, he said, partly by his mother on the coast, and partly as 
the result of his prayer with me. Now brace yourself! Shortly after he 
left, a federal agent called on me and informed me that the man had run 
off with the “wife” that had died in our town, leaving his real wife and 
children in another state; hence the interest of the United States govern- 
ment. The investigator said that the man was supposed to be posing as a 
preacher somewhere in the West. 

Moral: Be careful, and do not write “cured” on your diagnosis sheet 
before the lapse of a year or two. 

Case IIA poor devil named G. was sent to me by a doctor in 
town. He was plainly nearly wild from his misfortunes. He was an ignorant 
young rancher, his land was poor, his crops bad, and his wife worse. In 
fact she was unfaithful, although I did not discover this until later. He 
had fallen under a horse and broken both arms and “gone on the county.” 
Whereupon his wife left him, taking the baby, but leaving two older chil- 
dren with him and the county authorities. With his health, money, and 
wife gone he had some inclination to waste his occasional wages on very 
bad whiskey and worse poker games. He was a cigarette wreck, “rolled 
his own” all the time and stank of it. Worst tobacco victim I ever saw 

. and I still love tobacco. I kept him in my quarters two nights, took 
him to meals, walked with him, and made him sleep while I worked. 
Then I heard his whole story and made him quit talking about it. I even 
let him kneel with me at my regular morning prayer. I refused, however, 
to give him money with which to search for his wife, and in the end was 
compelled to tell him why. On the third day he poured out a vial of 
poison from my bedroom window, though he had made no previous 
threat of suicide. He got a job on a ranch and did pretty well for some 
months, though he wasted a bit more on poker. I refused to lend him 
more money, and a short time later he died of gallstones. And of this bit 
of work I am not at all proud. 

Case II1J—This was the case of one of my own parishioners. He was 
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not a member of the church, though he attended regularly. He was un- 
educated and had married a wealthy woman who also was not well edu- 
cated. He had become involved in a suspicious business deal and his 
partner dissolved the relationship and threatened prosecution. The man 
went to bed, turned his face to the wall, and wept. His wife sent for me 
twice. Another friend was employed to straighten out the books of the 
firm, and with some other assistance we smoothed things out and man- 
aged to help the fellow to pull himself together. It was achieved by some 
religion (though it was difficult, since he claimed he was not worthy to 
accept the privileges of a Christian) ; probably more by plain friendship. 
The man is now happy on a ranch of his own, paying his way out of debt. 
The credit is mostly his own, though some of it belongs to a few of his 
friends. 

These cases illustrate the type of problem that may be en- 

countered by any minister as well as some of the resources 
that might be utilized. It may be said, however, without any 
reflection on the skill of the minister in question, whom the 
writer knows to possess more than average ability, that a 
knowledge of social case-work procedure would have been of 
great assistance to him. Such problems are old and familiar 
ones to most social agencies. It is the contention of these arti- 
cles that, without minimizing the other more intangible and 
“spiritual” factors required in pastoral work, an improvement 
in the technique used might be made and many mistakes 
avoided on the part of ministers through a study of the meth- 
ods now current among those dealing with delinquents. This 
does not mean that the minister should undertake to become 
an amateur criminologist, but merely that he might well avail 
himself of some of the methods of investigation, individualiza- 
tion, and treatment employed in this field. 
: In the first place, the general approach of the church 
should be individualized, as that of the school, of social work, 
and of criminology has been. In addition to supporting per- 
sonally social legislation, local reforms, and community proj- 
ects for the prevention of sin and wrongdoing, the minister 
might attempt three things: 

1. Study modern social science and criminology, become 
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familiar with the important journals, and co-operate as a lay- 
man with the courts and schools in dealing with the delin- 
quents and potential delinquents of the community. He 
might, for example, act as a probation officer in connection 
with the local juvenile court. Many ministers do this. He 
should see to it, also, that his church fits into the general com- 
munity program of recreation and education for the preven- 
tion of delinquency. Such co-operation is essential in the han- 
dling of wrongdoers, just as Dr. Richard Cabot has pointed 
out that it might also be most valuable in the treatment of the 
sick, 

2. In dealing with actual sinners and delinquents in his 
own church the minister should study the “therapeutic” agen- 
cies at his command. Among such agencies and forces might 
be mentioned the following: (a) the resources of the church. 
These include the church fellowship, a normal, wholesome, 
idealistic group that might be used to effect reconstruction 
and afford ways of satisfying the various wishes—such as that 
for status, for example—the aesthetic value of the service, the 
recreational and institutional facilities, the religious educa- 
tional program, and some equivalent for the confessional. (0) 
The resources of religion as such. The experience of conver- 
sion, if properly guarded, the value of a religious philosophy 
of life in affording a meaning to one’s existence, and a trans- 
cendentalized form of satisfaction for the wishes, religious 
symbolism, prayer, and the sacraments might be mentioned 
here. (c) The personal friendship and services of the minister 
as an individual. 

Generalized sermons all too frequently miss the mark. 
Analysis and study of the individual sinner and of his motivat- 
ing wishes must be made and the resources listed above util- 
ized and prescribed in relation to the needs of the particular 
case. The individual should be encouraged to find his place in 
the proper organizations, activities, and groups of the church, 
be given a religious philosophy of life, and religious definition 
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of his own life-situation, to the end that his wishes may find 
realization, expression, and satisfaction in a manner religious- 
ly planned and sanctioned. 

3. The most important work might well be done in the 
case of young people, and particularly with those that are just 
beginning to follow the ways that lead to delinquency and sin. 
Here the work would be largely of a preventive nature. After 
some experience, the minister would be able to distinguish the 
various typical character disorders of adolescence and of the 
other less critical periods. Sermons might be preached dealing 
with the various difficulties of youth, and holding up the great 
symbols of Christianity and the Christian definition of life as 
the most satisfying way of wish fulfilment, illustrated by ref- 
erence to the lives of great religious leaders. The religious ed- 
ucational work of the church should also be individualized as 
has that of the modern school, and made to fit the actual 
needs of the children in the particular community. In the case 
of those young people who were obviously experimenting with 
wrongdoing, special studies should be made and special rec- 
ords, supplemented with data obtained from the schools and 
courts, kept. Such individuals, while they might not be mem- 
bers of the church in most cases might still be residents of the 
parish, and the possible associates of actual church-members. 
Interviews should be sought also and personal contacts built 
up with such potential delinquents. 

In the second place, the curricula of the theological schools 
should be modified to include more social science, particularly 
mental hygiene, social psychology, and criminology. These 
subjects would supplement the theological consideration of 
the problem of sin. This does not mean a desertion of the 
proper field of training for religious work, but rather the addi- 
tion of special training calculated to improve the minister’s 
understanding of the raw material with which he has to work 
and to supply him with a scientific technique for accomplish- 
ing his task. At a recent conference on the social preparation 
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of ministers held at the Yale University Divinity School this 
question was discussed in detail. Dr. Richard Cabot, who was 
present, pointed out that the field of delinquency was a fertile 
one for personal ministry and one now virtually unoccupied. 
He insisted that theological education should include as a spe- 
cial discipline the study of personality. 


Finally, there are certain implications for the theological 
doctrine of sin that will eventually follow from the approach 


to the problem of wrongdoing outlined in these two articles. 


It is too early to predict the precise form that such a doctrine 
will assume, but it is obvious that our conceptions of responsi- 


bility, of God as a judge (contrast the modern juvenile judge 


with those of biblical times ), of salvation, atonement, and hell 
will undergo modifications, since theology has ever been re- 


sponsive to changes in sociology. 











CURRENT EVENTS AND DISCUSSIONS 


What Is the Authority of Liberalism ?—In the latest number of the 
American Review an anonymous writer, a minister and a graduate of 
Union Theological Seminary, discusses the question in an article entitled, 
“In Defense of Mr, Bryan.” The author states that, as a result of rather 
extensive investigations, “I have been forced to the disturbing conclusion 
that wherever the liberal influence is strongest, there the influence of the 
church tends to be weakest.”’ Apparently he bases his estimate of the in- 
fluence of the church upon the numbers who attend, for he proceeds to 
cite statistics to show that in orthodox Tennessee only 20 per cent of the 
population is classed as non-church-going, while percentages run 28 for 
Missouri, 42 for Kansas, 53 for New York, and 65 for Maine. 

His thesis is that the difference lies in the matter of authority. The 
modern liberal group has “merely surrendered the authority of the tradi- 
tion without freeing itself from the traditional point of view. It still re- 
mains true that a student can pass through almost any of our theological 
schools and get his degree without ever having studied the human per- 
sonality in either health or disease, or the social and economic forces 
which affect it.” 

The problem of the church is the problem of sick souls. The task of 
the church is to minister to those who are “‘spiritually” maladjusted. The 
orthodox church gives treatment, but without diagnosis. The liberal 
church gives neither treatment nor diagnosis, The church must become 
authoritative in its ministration to the souls of men, not, however, by 
reverting to the old imposed authority, but by earning authority in the 
same way that a doctor of sick bodies does. There must be scientific 
treatment of the problems of human relationships in the light of al] that 
psychology, sociology, and psychiatry have discovered. The church need 
not become a sociological bureau, but a real ministrant to sick souls. 


Is This Industrial Age Creating a Religion?—-The May-June 
number of the American Review carries a discussion of the matter in an 
article on “Industrialism and Religious Thinking,” by Royal G. Hall. As 
Mr. Hall points out, the culture of a people is the direct product of the 


actual life of that people. And there is no need to argue the statement 
that modern industry is completely making over our life and hence our 


culture. Much of our present social difficulty arises from the fact that 
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we are still trying to get along with a stage-coach government and a 
stage-coach judiciary, to say nothing of a stage-coach church. 

Theology, like other thinking, “follows the patterns of social expe- 
rience.” What changes may be expected in this age? (1) Religious 
thinking which feels the pull of the industrial world and the needs of an 
industrial society will be primarily interested in intelligent control of the 
world, rather than in emotional escape. We are learning a technique of 
control. (2) Religious thinking must move toward the humanizing of 
the divine. Whatever of divine there is in the world must be found in 
the process. In the modern world man is more and more dependent upon 
the process, and less and less upon the supernatural. (3) Ethical ideals 
must arise out of the needs of the situation. There is no place for a priori 
motivation. Life must make for good, and that test must determine 
moral judgments. (4) Religion will put its powers into the achievement 
of the co-operative aspects of life. Our greatest need is a self-conscious 
human solidarity big enough to include all mankind. (5) There must be 
created an experimental attitude in religion. There can be no acceptance 
of a good which has not been experimentally determined to be good. 

“The crossroads of religion will be found not where Christian and 
non-Christian part, nor theism and atheism: no, the crossroads of re- 
ligion will be the very crossroads of life itself; where individual selfish- 
ness contends with social fellowship; where autocratic inhumanity con- 


” 


tends with democratic brotherliness. .... 


The New World of Islam.—Of the 234,000,000 Mohammedans in 
the world, over four-fifths are increasingly accessible to every form of 
missionary approach, aceording to Dr. Samuel Zwemer, who writes in the 
Biblical Review. The overthrow of the caliphate and the rapidly shifting 
factors in near-east political life have brought consternation into Mo- 
hammedan ranks. No one knows just what may happen next. It is a new 
Islamic world, as Dr. Zwemer indicates, for the following reasons: (1) 
Islam is spreading everywhere. In the United States there are only 
12,000. In South America there are 190,000. In Southern Europe there 
are 2,000,000; in Russia 15,000,000; in the Philippines 586,000. (2) 
There is new light being thrown on both the teachings and the author of 
Mohammedanism. The Koran is losing its sacredness. (3) The life 
among Islamic peoples is no longer stagnant. There are many currents. 
Religious sects are springing up everywhere. Political movements are 
everywhere. Educational reform grows daily in power. This educational 
interest is often given a nationalist turn. In India there are many nation- 
alist Mohammedan schools which refuse government support. (4) There 
is a powerful Moslem press which is busily spreading Moslem propa- 
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ganda everywhere and producing an increasing sense of Moslem power 
and unity. (5) Together with this new interest in education and this 
new sense of independence comes a strong opposition to the Gospel. The 
doctrines of the virgin birth and the inspiration of the Scriptures are ridi- 
culed by educated Mohammedan leaders who know how to use the results 
of Western critical study. 

“The whole of Christendom faces the whole Moslem world in the 
open. Compromise is as impossible for them as it is for us.” 

The author concludes with the conviction that Christ alone can 
bring salvation to the Moslem world, and that now is the time to strike 
our decisive blow. 


The Hall of All Religions.—Of more than passing interest is a little 
pamphlet which comes from the Bharat Dharma Syndicate at Benares, 
India, giving the history and appeal of the effort to establish a “Hall of 
All Religions.” The idea is to have a large tract of land, already pur- 
chased in Benares, available for religious bodies of all sorts as a common 
meeting ground. Grants of land will be made to any of the larger re- 
ligious groups who may wish to establish a place of worship there, and 
there will be a great central hall or temple, and a wonderful common li- 
brary containing the literature of all religions. Arrangements will be 
made to bring students of religion of note to this center for lectures, 
study, and the exchange of ideas. 

Already, as has been suggested, a large section of land has been se- 
cured. Money is already available from several generous gifts, and in 
order to secure the financial perpetuity of the movement a syndicate has 
been organized with an authorized capital of Rs. 10,000,000. The board 
of trustees is to be made up of representatives of the various religions. The 
movement has the support of many English leaders, and representations 
have been made to the government asking for recognition and co-opera- 
tion. 

The spirit back of the attempt is something far deeper than any 
sectarian propaganda. It assumes, rather, that there is a common ele- 
ment of value in all religions, and that no more valuable service could be 
rendered a war-weary world than an effort to bring men to an understand- 
ing of the abiding elements of brotherhood and common cause which 
ought to bind the nations into one fellowship. One of the provisions is 
that in this temple any group may expound its own faith, while no one 
will be permitted to slander or ridicule the religion of any other group. 
It is to be rather an attempt to understand, study, compare, and co- 
operate for a better common life. 

It is perhaps significant that many of the Indian leaders have been 
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leaders in constructive thinking. Kapila, founder of the Sankhya system, 
was a free-thinker. So was Buddha; so were Asoka and Akbar. It may 
be that India will point the way to a world-fraternity in the enlightened 
quest of the good life. 


The Real Divisions of Modern Christianity——An enlightening and 
thoughtful article by Kirsopp Lake, in the latest number of the AfZlantic 
Monthiy has the foregoing title. As he points out, denominational dis- 
tinctions have long since ceased to have any real intellectual meaning. 
Institutions are maintained by inertia and the longevity of tradition. But 
these denominational cleavages are not the real ones. Already denomina- 
tions are getting together through mergers of North and South, through 
union churches, through the efforts of the Federal Council of Churches. 

The author finds three real divisions which are horizontal splits 
running through every religious body. First, of course, there are the 
Fundamentalists, who are, in the main, representatives of the theology 
which all Christendom held at one time. Their most grievous lack is 
their lack of education, and in their zeal they are now seeking to prohibit 
any variety of education which differs from traditional views. 

The second group is that of the experimentalists, who are convinced 
that religion is not a supernaturally revealed body of dogma, but rather 
an experiment in living. They hold that religion is the experiment of liv- 
ing in co-operation with the universe, and that that man is truly religious 
who truly makes the experiment. The opposite position seeks to insist 
that to be religious is to accept a body of doctrine, as if one were to say 
that to be a chemist means to accept the molecular hypothesis. The ex- 
perimentalist tends to give the fundamentalist the appearance of far 
greater strength, since the experimentalist often merely drops out of the 
church altogether, and lets the fundamentalist have things his own way. 

There is, however, a third group composed of those who may have 
leanings one way or the other, but who subordinate their theological ten- 
dencies to the exigencies of policy. The author calls them institutional- 
ists. They endeavor to act as a mediating party. They minimize the in- 
tellectual content and creedal requirements as far as possible, and en- 
deavor to keep the old formulae without retaining much of the meaning. 
Their great danger is, of course, intellectual dishonesty. Yet they are 
doing a needful piece of work. Any too sudden break, such as the experi- 
mentalists might advocate, would throw control entirely into the hands 
of the fundamentalists and delay progress indefinitely. The real road to 
steady growth lies in the co-operation of the experimentalist and the 
institutionalist, making out of the church that which will commend itself 
to the best longings of the modern man. 
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How British Quakers Study the Causes of War.—Among the many 
movements encouraging the study of social questions since the war, the 
Quaker Committee on War and the Social Order has been one of the 
most active. This Committee was set up a very few months after the out- 
break of the Great War to study existing social and industrial conditions 
and to discover whether the roots of war are to be found in the methods 
and institutions of everyday business life. 

It has continued this work for ten years, both in study groups among 
its own members and also in propaganda by means of literature and 
meetings throughout the Society of Friends. 

Many of the conclusions to which the Committee has been led are 
exceedingly interesting; for instance: “That the basis of industry should 
be service and not private gain’’; “That the earth is the common heritage 
of all, and all should have access to the fullness thereof”; ‘“That poverty, 
unemployment, and war are unnatural, unnecessary, and artificial.” 

The committee has spent much time in investigating the causes of 
unemployment, both normal and abnormal, and was responsible for a 
large deputation from the Society of Friends to the government on this 
subject, and also for initiating a representative conference of the churches 
on unemployment. 

The position of the agricultural industry has received, and indeed is 
receiving, considerable attention by the Committee, and during the last 
few months a good deal of time has been given also to the study of the 
relation between finance and industry and the effect of this upon unem- 
ployment and war. In November of last year a large conference was held 
at which financial experts were present, and after this conference the 
Committee resolved itself into groups to deal with different aspects of 
this question. Reports from these groups were taken at a very interesting 
conference of the Committee held at the historic old Quaker Hostel Jor- 
dan, the week-end March 6-9. 

At this conference papers were read upon finance and war, usury, 
high finance a menace to peace, and upon the Dawes scheme for repara- 
tions. 

Keen discussions followed all these papers and in a minute which 
was passed at the final sitting it was agreed that the concentration of 
finance and credit in the hands of a comparatively few individuals, the 
constant struggle for markets, and enslavement under reparation 
schemes constitute very grave incentives to international strife. 
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RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY OR PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION! 


“0 


It becomes increasingly clear that any adequate philosophy of re- 
ligion must have as it prologomena a scientific survey of the place of re- 
ligion in the life of the race. This involves a knowledge of the psycho- 
logical origin of religious ideas, of the development of religious attitudes, 
and of the evolution of the historical religions. The time has long gone 
by when it was adequate to rationalize the inherited concepts of some one 
of the historical religions as an interpretation of the meaning of religion 
in its cosmic scope. Each religion of the world has its own particular em- 
phases, and a philosophy built in terms of a single religion tends always 
to assume that these particular elements are phases of the ultimate nature 
of reality. Our author enters hopefully upon this new and promising path 
by a survey of religion in the light of anthropology, the psychical origins 
of religion, and the historical development of religions. The prologomena 
is written admirably within the limits of his cramped space. Then the 
old, familiar thing happens. He forgets the religions of the world and 
how religious ideas and attitudes came to be in the social evolution of 
mankind and writes, not a philosophy of religion, but a religious philos- 
ophy in terms of Christian theism. It is well done; clearly and beautiful- 
ly written. Nevertheless, his bow to the science of religion is only a ges- 
ture. What has emerged is not the result of a knowledge of religions as 
they have revealed the spiritual quest of man through the ages but a 
projection of the inherited ideas of one religion into the structure of the 
universe. 

Professor Edwards finds that 
religion is from the first rooted in biological necessity, the struggle for life. 
.... Religion is essentially an eternal going out in search of completeness and 
wholeness of life, a quest for life in its qualitative wealth of content as well as 
in its quantitative fulness and range..... It is a hunger for the realization of 
Human Life, both individual and social [pp. 65, 73]. 

This is the conclusion to which the psychology and history of religions 
lead. 

At this point every philosopher must make the choice as to whether 
he will write a religious philosophy, a theology, or a philosophy of reli- 

* The Philosophy of Religion. By D. Miall Edwards. New York: Doran, 1924. 
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gion. The essentials vary with the religions. The way of the religious 
philosophies of Islam, Judaism, and Christianity is to make the idea of 
God central. Our author chooses this way. There begins then a gradual 
retreat. When next the definition of religion appears it is largely in 
terms of the supernatural relations of man (p. 154). The discussion 
of epistemology ends in a stress upon the validity of intuition as giving 
knowledge of God. Since the important thing for religion is this relation- 
ship to God, the author with reservations allows science, art, philosophy, 
and morality a field outside the central religious quest. One cannot but 
regret that one who earlier in the book claimed that religion is the quest 
for complete life should so easily let go these very activities which should 
be the agencies of society for the realization of the quest. If he had held 
firmly to religion as imbedded in the life-process he would have insisted 
that these factors of social life are fundamental and ideas only transient 
or peripheral. He would also have found it difficult to neglect, as he does, 
the political and economic phases of human activity. 

Religion comes at last to be a relation to the Divine Guarantor of the 
supreme values. Readers who are familiar with Professor Sorley’s Moral 
Values and the Idea of God will recognize that the book at this point 
takes up the line of argument of the earlier work. “God is necessary as 
the ground and home of all the highest values we know” (p. 259). “He is 
necessary as the common root of that which actually is [the order of 
nature| and that which man feels ought to be [the order of ideals] and 
hence as a justification of the belief that that which ought to be is realiza- 
ble in the actual world” (p. 260). Here the horrid head of the problem of 
evil lifts itself to trouble the philosopher, but only for a moment. “Do 
not error, sin and ugliness also need a ground in the nature of things 
since they too are facts in the world of experience? We would reply that 
what we need most of all is a ground or criterion to justify us in disap- 
proving of these” (p. 260). Thus we have supernatural support guaran- 
teed and proved for those who have never seriously questioned it. 

The last chapter of the book is devoted to the definition of God. He 
cannot be the timeless and eternally static Absolute. Time is real. Hu- 
man freedom must be safeguarded. Suffering, struggle, natural and moral 
evil are facts. God must be absolute and yet not absolute, finite and yet 
not finite. The solution of this dilemma the author achieves by words. 
God is the Absolute Being but has chosen to impose upon himself a limi- 
tation. Ultimate values are guaranteed, and the limitation, if one does 
not inquire into it, helps greatly with the problem of evil. But when all 
is said, there must be a vast difference between the struggles and agonies 
of man as they appear to him and as they appear to the Absolute Being 
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who has chosen to allow them to be so and who knows that all is eternally 
secure. So the personal idealism of the author, stripped of the words 
which veil it, slips back into the absolutism he is so anxious to escape. 

Long ago William James divided the workers in the materials of phi- 
losophy into the two classes, the “tough”’ and “tender-minded.” Pro- 
fessor Edwards belongs to the latter class. Several attempts have now 
been made to write a philosophy of religion in terms of the religious sci- 
ences. It cannot be long until some “tough-minded” philosopher will 
leave the beaten track of apologetics and give us an interpretation of 
religion in terms of the social evolution of the spiritual life of the planet. 
This philosophy, we may believe, will not put the emphasis upon ideas 
inherited from the past but upon the projection and actualization of 
social ideals through which the good, the true, and the beautiful may be 
embodied in human lives. 

A. Eustace HAayDon 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE PROBLEM OF IMMORTALITY’ 


American philosophy, for some time past, has shown a strong tend- 
ency to turn away from the larger and more vital concerns of philosophy 
in favor of more technical issues. Since the passing of Royce, Howison, 
Bowne, and James such subjects as the nature of personality, God, free- 
dom, immortality, have been too far left aside. As a consequence, the 
leaders of popular cults, and callow psychologists and fiction-writers have 
been fumbling with these great theories with sorry results. The effect has 
been unfortunate for theology, for religion, for education, and for popular 
thought, if not for philosophy herself. For the philosophical mind is in- 
dispensable to the adequate theoretical handling of ultimate problems. 

A few of our philosophers, however, have still adhered to these great- 
er themes and have produced such works as Hocking’s The Meaning of 
God in Human Experience, Leighton’s Man and the Cosmos, and H. B. 
Alexander’s Nature and Human Nature. To the volumes of this char- 
acter may be added Professor Tsanoff’s The Problem of Immortality, a 
book which, in scope and thoroughness of treatment, in critical acumen, 
in literary excellence, and in positiveness of viewpoint, takes rank with 
the best books in this field. 

The treatment is historical, critical, and constructive in well-ad- 
justed proportions. Professor Tsanoff wends his way through the mazes 

* The Problem of Immortality: Studies in Personality and Value. By Rudoslav 
A. Tsanoff, Ph.D., professor of philosophy in Rice Institute. New York: Macmillan, 
1924. Pp. vilit418. $3.00. 
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of primitive, medieval, materialistic, pluralistic, recurrent, positivistic, 
Buddhistic, theological, ethical and idealistic theories of immortality, or 
denials of it, with steady step, never losing hold of the thread with which 
he at length emerges—the worth of personality, and its inherent aspira- 
tion for the Beyond, as the sufficient guaranty of immortality. 

Insight and fairness characterize his interpretations of various 
thought systems which he discusses and the criticisms of them which he 
presents. The survey of the history of the idea of immortality is, of course, 
far from complete, as the author recognizes, but it is characterized by a 
selection of several philosophies, such as Nietzscheanism and recent Brit- 
ish idealism, which are of especial interest at the present time. More 
attention might well have been given to the recent revival of conditional 
immortality, represented, for example, by J. Y. Simpson’s Man and the 
Atiainment of Immortality. 

The concluding chapter, “Value, Personality, and Destiny,” is a 
strong presentation of the outreaching nature of personality, expressed 
in such terms as these: “Persons are worthy and things have worth for 
persons” (p. 345). “In the aspiring character of persons the universe re- 
veals a constituent aspect of its nature, a permanent aspect” (p. 366). 
“Realize once for all that you are an individualized devotion to ideals, a 
pursuer of values, charged with inexhaustible potencies in aspiration: 
that is what you are. What are you to be, then? That same and no 
other: that is to be the destiny of your self” (p. 372). 

Yet while Professor Tsanoff has grasped this vital characteristic of 
human personality clearly and vigorously, he has overlooked another 
trait of personality quite as important. His persons are all immortally 
pressing forward but with no goal in sight except the point next to be 
reached. Their goal is not a goal but a series of advances in a never end- 
ing, never resting race. Meanwhile they seem not to possess anything of 
that spirit of self-imparting, of gain to be shared with others, in a word of 
good will, or love, which is—equally with aspiration—the mark of per- 
sonality. 

It is this oversight which leads Professor Tsanoff at the close of his 
discussion to conceive God also as in process of outreaching. He, too, is 
becoming, pressing forward toward an invisible goal. “This is what I 
worship when I worship God, if I truly understand what I am about: I 
worship the apogee of aspiration, of that divine discontent in my own 
being wherein my own salvation as a person is to be found” (p. 377). 
This is hardly a satisfactory interpretation of the spirit of worship, which 
has never been satisfied, and probably never will be, with less than Com- 
plete Personality as a source from which to draw inspiration and strength 
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for the arduous task of personal achievement and as affording a Goal 
toward which to press. Hence personality has been customarily con- 
ceived as of two complementary orders—the attained and the attaining, 
the imparting and the aspiring, the complete and the incomplete, the 
infinite and the finite. 

The realm of personality is incomplete without perfect personality 
to supplement and account for the personality of aspiration, or process, 
The Perfect Person is anything but static (an objection which Professor 
Tsanoff, like so many others, urges), although his activity is not that of 
achieving but of imparting. The Complete gives himself to the incom- 
plete. His is the pure personality of out-going, expressive, benevolent, 
love. Had Professor Tsanoff supplemented his evaluation of the aspiring, 
outreaching spirit which attests the immortality of the human individual 
with a recognition of the Perfect Personality who by his very perfection, 
moved by love, imparts the aspiring spirit to men, he would have given a 
firmer basis and a wider interpretation of the belief in immortality, At 
least it would have corresponded, more closely still, with that of Chris- 
tianity. 

Joun Wricut BuckHAM 

PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


REOPENING THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM 


A quarter of a century ago the New Testament scholarship of both 
England and Germany had almost universally adopted a particular view 
of the origin of the Synoptic Gospels. It was commonly assumed that, 
first, there had arisen a document embodying the sayings of Jesus called 
the Logia, or Q. Then had followed the composition of Mark, which was 
largely if not entirely independent of Q. Subsequently the authors of 
Matthew and Luke, each working independently of the other combined 
Mark with Q and added further materials principally of their own com- 
position. This so-called ‘‘two-document” theory is even today widely 
accepted in critical circles as the final word on the genesis of the first 
three gospels. In view of this fact, it is not a little surprising that during 
the last half-dozen years or so several new treatises have appeared which, 
even though they do not require a complete setting aside of previous 
findings at any rate demand a more penetrating investigation. Some 
scholars feel far less certain today than even a decade ago that the facts 
connected with the rise of the gospels have as yet been adequately deter- 
mined. Two recent books are of particular interest in this connection. 
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Cne is the mature work of a recognized Oxford scholar’ and the other is 
a dissertation by a recent licentiate of theology at Gottingen.” 

Professor Streeter is a master of scholarly technique in the field of 
textual and literary criticism. At the same time he writes with the needs 
of the general reader constantly in view. Yet his primary purpose is not 
simply to popularize the results reached by previous investigators; he has 
himself arrived at a number of new conclusions some of which are of 
rather far-reaching importance. 

The first section of the book is a critical discussion of the manuscript 
tradition. Here one meets with a pleasing freshness and incisiveness of 
treatment. The results which follow for an understanding of gospel ori- 
gins have an importance which on first sight might not be fully realized. 
There is, to be sure, no very extensive deviation from the standard crit- 
ical texts, but there is a healthful recognition that these restored texts are 
to a considerable degree inevitably artificial, and a solution of the syn- 
optic problem based purely on a comparison of their minutiae may not 
be too implicitly trusted. The principle here set forth, which seems to be 
chiefly noteworthy, is a recognition of the importance of locality to explain 
textual variants in even the earliest manuscripts. In other words, behind 
the comparative study of verbal data their lies the more fundamental 
fact of the manuscripts’ social history. Seemingly with justice, Streeter 
feels that even so capable a scholar as Hort was wont to draw conclusions 
too easily on the basis of the letter of the text and took insufficiently into 
consideration the setting in which manuscripts had been produced and 
preserved. Probably at the very earliest period of the text’s history the 
phenomenon of multiplicity was much more in evidence than moderns 
have been accustomed to imagine. The notion of a “neutral” text, by 
which Hort placed so much store, gives place to the far less comforting 
but more nearly accurate fact of local texts, the original autograph read- 
ing of which may often be indeterminable. 

Similarly, a study of the literary sources of the gospels leads to the 
discovery of a greater number of constituent units than has been assumed 
by exponents of the customary two-document hypothesis. The growth of 
Christianity in different localities is believed to offer the key to an under- 
standing of the actual literary origins of the gospels. To posit simply two 

‘The Four Gospels. A Study of Origins. By Burnett Hillman Streeter. New 
York: Macmillan, 1925. 622 pages. 

? Die formgeschichtliche Methode. Eine Darstellung und Kritik. Zugleich ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte des synoptischen Problems. Von Erich Fascher. Giessen: 


Tépelmann, 1924. 236 pages. M. 7. 
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original documents used by Matthew and Luke is an unwarranted simpli- 
fication of that diversity which already inhered in the new religion even 
in the gospel-making period. In addition to Mark and Q, two other early 
origina) documents are discovered. Thus a four-document hypothesis is 
projected, the primary units of which are Mark in its present form writ- 
ten in Rome in the year 60, Q composed in Antioch in the year 50, an- 
other gospel called M written in Jerusalem in the year 65, and a fourth 
called L composed at Caesarea in the year 60. Q and L were first com- 
bined into a single work, which is styled Proto-Luke. The next stage in 
the literary evolution was the writing of Luke perhaps at Corinth about 
the year 80, the author using as his main sources Mark and Proto-Luke, 
but not the original Q. Matthew was written at Antioch about the vear 
85, the three principal documents used in its composition being Mark, M, 
and Q, to which some floating Antiochene tradition was added. 

The section of John is less stimulating and apparently embodies less 
extensive original investigations. This gospel is believed to be the com- 
position of John the Elder, not the Apostle, who wrote at Ephesus when 
an old man and whose mystic temperament gives the book its distinctive 
character. While John knew both the Hebrew and the Greek worlds— 
“in him Plato and Isaiah meet’’—he was primarily a Hebrew. At any 
rate, it was Greek philosophy rather than the mysticism of the Hellen- 
istic cults that was reflected in his pages. 

It is impracticable to attempt a summary of our author’s arguments 
in detail. His own presentation is so clear that even the man who runs 
may read and understand, and with much of what he reads he wil) be 
pretty sure to disagree. He will be dull, indeed, who does not readily dis- 
cover in the volume much new wine even amid the rather elaborate ais- 
play of old wine-skins. The treatment of the synoptic problem is espe- 
cially arresting. The appeal to the principle of locality as a guide to the 
fixing of documentary sources is assuredly a move in the right direction. 
If the investigation had been made ta include a study of the social facts 
in the historical experience of the new religionists, instead of restricting 
itself to use of the old tools of textual and literary criticism, the conclu- 
sions reached might have been quite different and certainly would have 
been more valuable for the historian. 

There is still another new line of inquiry in the study of gospel ori- 
gins which, strange to say, Professor Streeter does not so much as men- 
tion. In Germany, where its advocates have been in evidence for a half- 
dozen years now, they call it the formgeschichtliche method. The motive 
of this new phase of research is to determine the historical process that 


gave fixity to the oral tradition as it passed into literary form, a process 
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determined more by the use of the material in the cult life of the commu- 
nities than by the literary ski)) of any individual authors. This is Forms 
geschichte. Among its exponents are M. Dibelius, Die Formgeschichte 
des Evaneeliums (Tubingen, 1919); K. L. Schmidt, Der Rakmen der 
Geschichte Jesu (Berlin, 1919); R. Bultmann, Die Geschichte der syn- 
optischen Tradition (Gottingen, 1921): and a few other more recent 
writers. Herr Fascher has made this school the subject of his dissertation. 
Possibly for most readers the value of his work will lie chiefly in the elab- 
orate analysis it gives of the writers studied. His criticisms of their find- 
ings are often acute, and it ts not difficult to point out defects in their 
treatment. That their sins of omission should be evident is not surprising, 
in view of the newness of their enterprise. There is, of course, truth in 
Fascher’s contention that study of the oral tradition is not absolutely 
new, but there is a novelty about the work of these more recent investi- 
gations that is worthy of the most serious consideration. And its defects 
are to be remedied, we venture to predict, not by a return to the older 
type of literary criticism (Literaturgeschichte) but rather by more and 
better Formgeschichte. 
SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN CHRISTIANITY? 


Almost a generation has passed away since Professor Bacon pub- 
lished (1897) his History of American Christianity, During that period, 
political, social, and economic historians have been making considerable 
contributions to our knowledge of American history, One therefore turns 
to Professor Rowe’s recent book with a keen sense of anticipation, won- 
dering if at length the religious history of America has been brought 
abreast of the social and political, and if the reproach of American church 
historians has at length been removed, Jt must be confessed at the outset 
that it is a bit disconcerting to discover that the author has compressed 
his interpretation into approximately two hundred pages. However great 
the disinclination of the reading public to go through lengthy volumes, one 


is disposed to question the temerity of undertaking to write a history of 
religion in America in such compacted limits. Such brevity is probably 
at the expense of vital omissions. 

One has not read far into Professor Rowe’s work until an important 
discovery is made—the title of the book exactly expresses the author’s 
"The History of Religion in the United States, By Henry K, Rowe, New York: 


Macmillan, 1924. Pp. viii312. $1.75. 
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interest. He proposes to write a history, not of the church, but of religion 
in America. Nor does he seem to be interested in what religion has been 
doing in building up American civilization, but rather in what distinctive 
type of religion America has produced. 

An introductory chapter sets forth the nationalistic and externally 
imposed character of Protestantism in Europe on the eve of the move- 
ments of emigration to this new hemisphere. Professor Rowe shows no 
disposition to exaggerate the part played by religion in colonization. An 
economic historian such as Professor Usher would have no cause to pro- 
test. Under the caption “Massachusetts Experiments” the author pro- 
ceeds to show the early impulse of Puritanism to depart from its trans- 
atlantic, nationalistic religious ideal and to move toward the principle of 
voluntarism. After the fashion of Robert Baird almost a century ago in 
his Religion in America, Professor Rowe maintains that voluntarism 
marks the outstanding distinctive advance of American religion over 
that of Europe. He seems to be at his best in his analysis of the ‘“‘Conse- 
quences of Freedom,” where he shows how voluntarism has contributed 
to church loyalty, the lay-spirit, democracy, denominationalism, and re- 
vivalism. 

In treating of ‘‘Religion on_the Frontier” the West is regarded as at 
once “an asset and a liability’ —an asset in having broadened the horizon 
of church interest and having helped to make the church democratic, but 
a liability in that it required “continual maintenance by outside effort 
and that it has continued to be decidedly conservative and more respon- 
sive to primitive and provincial ideas.” The author contends that the 
frontier has tended to the multiplication of sects. It is noteworthy, of 
course, that for the first time a history of religion in America takes ac- 
count of frontier influences. One could wish, however, that this phase of 
the subject had received more thoroughgoing treatment. Many aspects of 
this subject have been overlooked, and some conclusions are not in entire 
accordance with fact. If sects have multiplied on the frontier, it is no less 
true that church co-operation and unifying impulses and organizations 
have been at work. On the other hand, although the frontier may have 
had democratic impulses, it must also be remembered that some of the 
most centrally administered denominations (the Methodists) have been 
singularly popular on the frontier. It is also to be noted that highly 
democratic organizations like the Baptists through the problems of the 
frontier have tended to take on some centralized features of government. 

The third important stage in the development of American religion 
the author finds in the last fifty years during which time religion has 
sussed through the three stages of being rationalized, socialized, and 
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spiritualized. This section of the book is the least historical and the least 
valuable. It seems to have in mind the present controversy between 
fundamentalists and modernists, and presents a plea for modernism in 
the light of the historical evolution of American religion. 

As a work evidently intended for laymen rather than for trained his- 
torians, Professor Rowe’s contribution will serve highly beneficial ends. 
Laymen will not mind if the author throughout his entire treatment has 
not cited a single authority nor inserted a footnote even when he was 
expressing conclusions quite at variance with generally accepted views. 
Nor will they be critical of several places where generalizations have been 
made, seemingly without a mastery of necessary details. 

It may well be questioned if large numbers of our laymen are not 
more vitally interested in knowing what religion has done for America 
than it what America has done for religion. Incidentally, Professor Rowe 
has given considerable information bearing upon the history of the 
church in America. But some of the most inspiriting aspects of its reli- 
gious history he has had no occasion to discuss. One cannot restrain the 
feeling that it still remains for some historian to write an up-to-date his- 
tory of American Christianity. 

PETER G. MoDE 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE RELIGION OF THE PROPHETS’ 


In publishing its series of “Handbooks of Ethics and Religion,” the 
University of Chicago is pe. ing a most timely service. With funda- 
mentalism sweeping over thc .vuntry and evidencing by the ease of its 
conquests how unprepared large sections of the community are to meet 
its attacks, it is something to be thankful for when one of our largest uni- 
versities feels its responsibilities to furnish authoritative information on 
the subjects of religion and ethics, not only to its own students, but to the 
country at large. Professor Smith’s book is a most valuable addition to 
the series. Here we have a review, in a condensed but most lucid and 
readable form, of the development of prophecy from its beginnings at the 
time of the great nationalist movement for liberation from Philistine op- 
pression in the days of Samuel to the struggle for the same freedom from 
foreign domination in the age of the Maccabees, out of which the Book of 
Daniel came. The close association of prophecy with nationalism and 
with the political life of Judah and Israel is at every point insisted upon, 


* The Prophets and their Times. By J. M. Powis Smith. University of Chicago 
Press, 
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and clear-cut historical backgrounds are regularly provided out of which 
the various prophecies can be at last understood. So few people in our 
churches seem to realize even yet that the prophecies are documents born 
out of very definite national crises and can be understood in their full 
significance only when something is known about these crises. But one 
who has once read Professor Smith’s book can never again get away from 
this controlling interpretative fact. And the reader also may rest assured 
that the latest sources of authentic information about the historical set- 
tings are made available for him. 

In general, Professor Smith presents those results of modern criticism 
upon which a consensus of opinion has been attained. At two crucial 
points, however, the reviewer is glad to note that Professor Smith defends 
positions which have been often attacked in recent years. He is strongly 
inclined to deny the genuineness of the Messianic elements in Isaiah and 
of those prophecies in the same book which imply the dogma of Jerusa- 
lem’s inviolability. He also takes a very definite stand in favor of the col- 
lective interpretation of the Servant in Deutero-Isaiah, and against the 
recently renewed attempts, especially in Germany, to interpret the Serv- 
ant as an individual. The interpretation of the significance of Isaiah, 
chapter 53, in the light of the ancient views of social solidarity which 
were currently applied to the nation but in this great chapter enlarged so 
as to apply to the whole world is especially suggestive. The final estimate 
of Jeremiah, in spite of the author’s frank portrayal of the prophet’s hesi- 
tancies and mistakes, as the prophet “taken up by history and given the 
place of honor in the goodly fellowship of prophets” (p. 160. Italics 
mine), is certainly the correct judgment upon this too often ignored and 
too little understood man of genius. But is full justice quite done to 
Haggai and Zechariah? It is true that the Messianic movement which 
they inaugurated broke down. But the causes for this failure perhaps 
merit a more detailed discussion than is accorded to them. The reviewer 
would also be disposed to pass a somewhat severer criticism upon the so- 
called “false prophets” than Professor Smith does (p. 262). This is not 
to deny that there were undoubtedly good and sincere men among them. 
But after all, especially in the later period of the history, they represent- 
ed a jingo movement in Judah which did not reflect the highest and most 
spiritual forces in Judah’s religion. But these few qualifications imply 
only different shadings in emphasis. With the book as a whole the re- 
viewer finds himself in most hearty agreement. Those who have them- 
selves attempted to condense the results of a hundred years of highly 
specialized investigation into a form unburdened with professional tech- 
nicalities yet at the same time accurate and thorough will understand 
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the enormous difficulties with which such a work as Professor Smith’s has 
to contend, and will appreciate how successfully he has triumphed over 
them and presented to the reader an authoritative picture of one of the 
most important developments of the human spirit. 


KEMPER FULLERTON 
OBERLIN GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


REDISCOVERING RELIGION 


Until recently men were sure that they knew what religion is. To be 
religious meant to accept the doctrines taught by the church and to wor- 
ship in accordance with the prescribed rituals. But the universe, as dis- 
closed by modern science, does not fit into the traditional theological pic- 
ture. As the familiar theological explanations come to seem more and 
more artificial, men are beginning to ask what religion is, after all. This 
question is being raised with utmost seriousness by many people today. 
Conventional explanations are giving way to a desire to re-examine the 
realm of religion and to discover just what it is. Four recent attempts at 
such a revaluation are here briefly noted.’ 

Professor Leighton furnishes a persuasive version of a type of inter- 
pretation which has been familiar and acceptable to liberal minds for 
some time. His book, Religion and the Mind of Today, is concerned 
mainly with the ideas and doctrines bequeathed to us by Christian the- 
ology. He is aware that modern science has dissolved the cosmology un- 
derlying the historical creeds, that supernaturalism is disturbing to a 
mind which presupposes the uniformity of nature, and that the ethical 
ideals of our day are clamoring for more explicit recognition. With the 
weakening of the ancient sanctions, civilization is in danger of sinking 
into sordidness and materialism. Professor Leighton is concerned to pro- 
mote a culture which shall exalt moral and social values. In the medieval 
world, religion was the bearer and inspirer of culture. Religion ought 
again to take this position. 

The problem, as Professor Leighton sees it, is to redefine religion in 


* Religion and the Mind of Today. By Joseph Alexander Leighton. New York: 
Appleton, 1924. x+372 pages. $2.50. 

Things and Ideals. By M. C. Otto. New York: Holt, 1924. xi+317 pages. 
$2.50. 

The Mystery of Religion. By Everett Dean Martin. New York: Harper, 1924. 
xli+301 pages. $3.00. 

The Idea of the Holy. By Rudolf Otto. Translated by J. W. Harvey. New 
York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1923. xv-+228 pages. $2.50. 
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terms of the values of our modern life. Religion is really a belief in a 
moral order based on, or leading to, confidence in a Supreme Being who 
will promote and maintain this moral order. The experience of religion 
consists in a unifying of personal life through devotion to moral and so- 
cial values. Professor Leighton believes that Jesus lived and taught pre- 
cisely this unification of life. The religion of Jesus needs only to be freed 
from inadequate theological notions to become the supreme inspiration of 
modern culture. Thus emancipated, it would enable everyone to realize 
his own complete personality in devotion to ‘an ideal commonwealth of 
moral personalities.” God is the “homeland of spiritual values.” 

The rediscovery of religion is pictured as the removing of intellectual 
difficulties. The religion of Jesus may be disentangled from untenable 
doctrines and reinterpreted in alliance with a socially conceivec monistic 
idealism. But the content of this religion is really identical with the aspi- 
rations of modern socially minded men. It is philosophically plausible, 
and is therefore believed to be adequate. 

Professor M. C. Otto represents a revolt against this type of idealism. 
In the volume, Things and Ideals, he proposes to estimate our ideals 
against the background of the universe which science reveals to us, rather 
than in terms of optimistic philosophical generalizations. He feels that 
science has made incredible the prescientific theology which religion is 
striving to retain. He believes that the old-time religion is impossible 
without the old-time theology, and that theology has completely lost the 
support of modern science. It is maintained only by a sentimental tour 
de force. If we are honest, we will turn resolutely from the temptation to 
rely on sentiment rather than on exact knowledge. “It has always been a 
step toward a more worthy social economy, toward a better chance at a 
more fortunate existence, when men and women have refused to be put 
off with the promise of a supernatural recompense for actual earthly de- 
feat; when they have dared to intrust their destiny to the social devices 
their combined aspiration and intelligence might invent.” 

Professor Otto proposes a brave and honest program. Instead of 
spending time on the doubtful enterprise of proving the existence of God, 
he would face the facts even at the price of disillusionment. He is no less 
concerned for the promotion of human values than is Professor Leighton. 
But if we are really concerned for human culture, we shall best secure it 
by working directly for it without encumbering ourselves with the excess 
baggage of prescientific theology. Religion in this sense will enable us to 
“build on earth the fair city we have looked for in a compensatory world 
beyond.” 

There is a ruggedness about this non-theistic idealism which chal- 
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lenges admiration. It refuses to anthropomorphize a cosmic process in 
which man and his ideals are so obviously incidental. Mankind can, in- 
deed, accomplish glorious things; but the realm of his accomplishments is 
quite insignificant when measured against the vast, relentless processes of 
physical energy in a universe estimated in terms of light-years. The world 
of the newer science is not so easily rationalized as Professor Leighton 
thinks. True reasonableness bids us leave behind the dreams of cosmic 
support which, by the confession of liberals themselves, rest on sentiment 
rather than on reason. Mankind must be saved by its own efforts. 

Professor Otto has eloquently shown that we cannot so rationalize 
the cosmic process as to declare it to be the kind of universe which rein- 
forces human values. We must create and maintain those values in defi- 
ance of the universe. Since in the end humanity will be extinguished in 
the course of grim evolution, the cosmic setting for our brave human 
struggle seems irrational. Theology has tried to rationalize it, and has 
been discredited. If religion is to be rational, we must give up theology. 

The other two books here reviewed abandon the attempt to ration- 
alize religion. They declare that religion represents a more primitive re- 
action of the human organism. May we not regard religion as a supple- 
ment to critical science, in the sense that it gives expression to non-ration- 
al factors in human experience? 

Mr. Martin takes a cue furnished by recent psychology, in his read- 
able book, The Mystery of Religion. Religion is to be understood as a 
practical way of escape from an overrationalized world. It is to be classed 
with those more or less abnormal psychological processes in which the in- 
dividual finds an outlet for repressed wishes. The ideas which religion 
elaborates are to be interpreted, not as descriptions of the world which 
science explores, but rather as symbols of an inner unrest, the real causes 
of which are often unrecognized by the person affected. Religion is a form 
of non-adaptive behavior. It does not actually fit into the universe of our 
rational interpretations. Its function is to release psychic tension by dis- 
charging emotion under the guidance of appropriate symbols. 

Mr. Martin makes much of the “father-image,” which he interprets 
in Freudian fashion. By exalting devotion to an ideal father, religion 
brings about the “reconciliation of our infantile jealousy with the fact of 
our own maturity.” In similar fashion, the mother-image is symbolized 
in mother-church. The church, as the bride of Christ, furnishes a means 
of sublimating “the dreadful Oedipus wish.”’ Truly the “mystery of re- 
ligion” is more weird than we had imagined! Just how much religious 
reverence would remain if everybody should thus see the cat let out of the 
bag? If Mr. Martin had not been so obsessed by an overworked theory 
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of sex-wishes he might have done better justice to the ways in which re- 
ligion enables a person to effect some sort of reconciliation between 
thwarted hopes and the world in which he has to live. 

If the function of religion is in this realm of psychic tension, the 
moral and social problems of humanity lie outside its scope. Morality, 
according to Mr. Martin, has its own independent origin. Religion simply 
espouses whatever moral program chances to have popular approval. A 
revival of religion in our day might be a good thing or it might be a disas- 
ter. It would all depend on whether the new religious enthusiasm at- 
tached itself to doctrinaire and sentimental moral ideals or espoused the 
cause of social justice. There is nothing in religion itself to determine 
which way it would go. 

A much more profound interpretation of religion in terms of mystery 
is given by Professor Rudolf Otto, of the University of Marburg. The 
Idea of the Holy is an unusually excellent translation of a book which 
aroused much interest when it appeared in German in 1917. Professor 
Otto addresses himself directly to an analysis of religious sentiments as 
they actually make themselves felt in human experience. The directness 
and profundity of his analysis make pathopsychological ruminations 
like Mr. Martin’s seem singularly artificial. Professor Otto finds the es- 
sence of religion in an emotional recognition of a peculiar quality which 
he calls the “numinous” (from the Latin, wumen). Just because our con- 
tacts with the universe cannot be rationalized completely, we require 
some means for realizing the non-rational aspects of our environment. 
Professor Otto gathers together from a wide range of sources characteris- 
tic expressions of religion, and opens our eyes to certain primitive e:no- 
tional experiences which we have almost forgotten in our desire to give to 
religion a completely rational interpretation. There is always the pres- 
ence of a mysterium tremendum in religious experience. It evokes dread, 
awe, a sense of the uncanny. It impels men to worship, to pray, to seek 
reconciliation, to lose themselves in mystic ecstasy. It may find symbolic 
expression in grotesque and horrible figures as well as in sublime modes 
of devotion. 

In short, religion arises out of a unique Capacity of man for sensing 
the “numinous.” This capacity Professor Otto, following Kantian pro- 
cedure, designates as a religious “a priori.” It is an original capacity of 
human nature, which discerns aspects of reality undiscoverable by any 
other means. When once religious discernment has made the discovery of 
the numinous, man is no longer compelled to regard the universe as an 
external process. He feels a unique oneness with the ineffable mystery 
which at the same time terrifies him and fascinates him. The great 
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prophets of religion interpret and organize this numinous experience so 
that it becomes a great social reality. Jesus is a numinous personality to 
his followers, and initiates them into a perfect experience of religion, in 
which the dread mystery is discovered to have a fatherly solicitude for 
men. 

Professor Otto’s doctrine of the a priori character of the religious con- 
sciousness is somewhat too formal to be entirely convincing. He gives it a 
turn which naturally leads back to something like the traditional doctrine 
of the supernatural. He seems, at times, to leave small room for correlating 
religion with other aspects of life. But he has recovered for us an almost 
forgotten aspect of religion. It has again and again been noted by histo- 
rians that when religion is rationalized it loses its flavor. Much modern 
religion has been so denatured that it is indistinguishable from a general 
culture program. But culture programs are rapidly being taken over by 
scientific procedure. As this process goes on one feels, like the American 
Otto, that no place is left for religion in the old sense of the word. Pro- 
fessor Otto in our day, as Schleiermacher in his, has brought us again face 
to face with that infinite cosmic mystery which supernaturalism made so 
real, but which most modernist interpretations of religion have so ration- 
alized as to eliminate all sense of holy fear. Perhaps, after all, religion 
exists not to promote social programs, not to give pleasing explanations 
of creation and providence, but to bring men honestly face to face with 
the awe-inspiring and dreadful non-human universe in which we humans 
count for so little, and to initiate us into an experience of oneness with 
that mystery in which dread and awe shall merge into worshipful trust. 


GERALD Birney SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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[The more important books in this list will be reviewed at length) 
HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 


Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute. Vol. VI, Part I. Poona City: Bhandar- 
kar Oriental Research Institute, 1925. iv-+57 pages. 
This report of the Bhandarkar Institute contains an important essay by Mr. 
P. V. Kane on the Pairva-Mimaisa system, outlining its history, its contents, its con- 
tribution to the thought and philosophy of India, its rules of interpretation; con- 
cluding with an appeal for a codification of Hindu law for today. 


BERTHOLET, ALFRED, AND LEHMANN, Epwarp. Lehrbuch der Religionsge- 
schichte. I Band; Bogen 17-24. Tubingen: Mohr, 1925. 127 pages. 
This is a continuation of the new edition of the work formerly edited by Chan- 

tepie de la Saussaye. Under the guidance of the new editors the work is being com- 

pletely rewritten and the bibliography brought up to date. This section (Part V, 

Vo}. 1) deals with the religions of the Japanese, and is written by Professor K. 

Florenz, of Hamburg. 

BouULLAYE, H. PINARD DE LA. L’Etude comparée des Religions. Paris: Beau- 
chesne, 1925. xI-4+-522 pages. 

The second volume oi Dr. Pinard’s monumental work deals with the methods 
of comparative religion. The first volume, published in 1922, traced the history of 
comparative religion in the western world from pre-Christian times until today. 
These two volumes constitute the most thorough, and by all odds the most valuable, 
survey that has been made in the field. They will be reviewed together. 

Cassirer, Ernst. Sprache und Mythos. (Studien der Bibliothek Warburg.) 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1925. 87 pages. M. a. 

An essay on the genesis of divine names, particularly among Greeks and 
Romans. 


Cremen, Cart. Religionsgeschichtliche Bibliographie im Anschluss an das 
Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft. Leipzig: Teubner, 1925. 61 pages. M. 
2.40. 

Workers in the religious sciences owe gratitude to German colleagues who pa- 
tiently collect these titles of articles and publications from all over the world, The 
present list includes the bibliography for the years 1922-23. 

Cooke, ALLAN WortHincton. Sacraments and Society. A Study of the Origin 
and Value of Rites in Religion. Boston: Gorham Press, 1925. 243 pages- 
An interpretation, based on a wide survey of materials mainly taken from 

western religions, undertaking to show how rites and ceremonies grow out of social 

needs, and maintaining the thesis that the vitality of religion is to be found pri- 
marily in religious rituals. These are the main carriers of religious values. 
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GEDEN, A. S. Select Passages Illustrating Mithraism. New York: Macmillan, 
1925. vi--87-++16 pages. 35. 6d. 

A wisely made selection in English translation of original sources regarding the 
Mithraic cult. 

KENNEDY, MELVILLE T.. The Chaitanya Movement. (The Religious Life of 
India Series.) New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
1925. X-+270 pages. $2.00. 

A careful study of the history, teaching, and cult of this important division of 
Vaishnavism. The volume is one of the series on ““The Religious Life of India.” By 
such painstaking studies of special sects it will at last be possible to arrive at an un- 
derstanding of the rich diversity of Hinduism. This study is an excellent piece of 
work, 

MartTIn, EVERETT DEAN. The Mystery of Religion. New York: Harper, 1924. 
xii-+-391 pages. $3.00. 

An interpretation of religion by the aid of the new psychology. Religion em- 
ploys symbolic ideas to release repressed wishes in a wholesome fashion. The inter- 
pretation is suggestive, but somewhat one-sided in its emphasis on sex-wishes. 


RELIGION OF THE HEBREWS 
BARTON, GEORGE A. Archaeology and the Bible. (4th ed.) Philadelphia: 

American Sunday School Union, 1925. xv-+s561 pages; 122 plates. $3.50. 

This is on the whole the best collection of archaeological materials bearing upon 
the Bible that is now available in English. This fourth edition is expanded nearly 
one-fourth of the size of the earlier editions. The more recently discovered inscrip- 
tions and other finds are discussed and presented in this new material. But new 
matter is constantly appearing from the Orient and every book on archaeology soon 
needs revision and supplementation. 

RAnsTON, Harry. Ecclesiastes and the Early Greek Wisdom Literature. Lon- 
don: Epworth Press, 1925. 154 pages. 6s. 

A comparison of the thought and literary form of Ecclesiastes with the corre- 
sponding Greek literature of skepticism. These writers are searched one by one for 
points of contact with Ecclesiastes, and the conclusion reached is that the author of 
the latter book was not widely read in Greek philosophic thought, but was greatly 
influenced by the Greek cultural world of his day, and was also dependent upon 
Greek authorities, especially Theognis, for some of his aphorisms. 

SmiTH, J. M. Powis. The Prophets and Their Times. Chicago: University of 

Chicago Press, 1925. ix-+277 pages. $2.25. 

A presentation of the life and work of the Hebrew prophets interpreted against 
the background of the period in which they lived. The latest historical discoveries 
and critical conclusions are fully utilized, and the new points of interest are many. 


Tuto, Martin. Das Bach Hiob. Bonn: Marcus & Webers, 1925. 144 pages. 

M. 4. 

A new translation of the Book of Job for the German layman. A brief inter- 
pretation is added, which proceeds on the supposition that the author of the book 
here recorded his own personal experience, somewhat idealized, and that the entire 
book, including chap. 28 and the Elihu speeches, is the product of one author. The 


argument is more interesting than convincing. 
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NEW TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 


DIBELIUS, MARTIN. An die Thessalonicher I, II; an die Philipper. Handbuch 
zum Neuen Testament. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1925. 76 pages. M. 3. 

A practically unaltered reprinting of this excellent brief commentary on I and 
1] Thessalonians and Philippians. 

Ety, Mary REDINGTON. Knowledge of God in Johannine Thought. New 
Vork: Macmillan, 1925. rg1 pages. $1.50. 

An intensive study, irom the point of view of the fourth evangelist’s Graeco- 
Roman environment, of knowledge as a means of attaining the summum bonum in 
religion. 

Lippett, Henry Georce, AND Scott, Rosert. A Greek-English Lexicon. Part 
I, (A new ed.) New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
1925. xlit192 pages. $3.50. 

If the promise of the Preface is fulfilled, this new edition will be a marked im- 
provement over earlier editions, especially in the account taken of post-classical 
usage. This is a matter of particular importance for students of biblical Greek. 
MacLeop, ALEXANDER R. Mental Hygtene as Taught by Jesus. New York: 

Macmillan, 1925. 138 pages. $1.50. 
upon Jesus’ significance for the cultivation of individual personal 


An emphasis 
, in contrast with modern tendencies to stress his social significance. 


religious attitudes 


Manson, Wiiuiam. The Incarnate Glory. New York: Doran, 1925. 250 


pages, $2.00. 
A popular expository study of the Gospel of John. 
Rozinson, BenyaMIn. Zhe Gospel of John. New York: Macmillan, 1925. 
275 pages. $2.25. 
A homiletical exposition designed “to accentuate the marvelously vital and far- 
reaching popular power” of this gospel. 


STREETER, BurNETY Hitman. The Four Gospels. A Study of Origins. New 

York: Macmillan, 1925. xiv-+-622 pages. $3.50. 

A very thorough piece of work dealing with textual and literary problems. Per- 
haps the greatest interest attaches to the author’s proposed solution of the synoptic 
problem by means of a four-document source theory instead of the customary two- 
document hypothesis. 


Wittricu, Huco. Urkundenfalschung in der hellenistisch-jiidischen Literatur. 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1924. vi-+10o pages. 
A study in the literary-historical methods of Graeco-Jewish writers such as 


Josephus, the authors of the Maccabean histories, and the like. 
WINDISCH, HANS. Der Zweite Korintherbrief. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und 


Ruprecht, 1924. viii+-436 pages. 
This is the ninth edition of the commentary on II Corinthians in the famous 
Meyer series. This edition is essentially a new work by an entirely competent 


scholar. 
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HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 
Ancus, S. The Mystery Religions and Christianity. New York: Scribner, 
1925. XVi-+357 pages. $3.50. 
An authoritative work, particularly significant as an interpretation of the place 
of the mystery religions in the early Christians’ world. 


BoRNKAMM, HeEtnricH. Luther und Bohme. Bonn. Marcus & Webers, 1925. 
YIN-7-300 pages, 
An investigation of Jacob Bohme’s mysticism in relation to the thought of 


Luther. 


DIEHL, ERNESTUS. Inscriptiones Latinae Christianae Veteres. Fasc. 5. Ber- 
lin: Weidmann, 1925. 79 pages. M. 3.75. 
This publication of ancient Latin Christian inscriptions has now reached the 
four hundredth page. The work is indispensable for the study of early church his- 


tory. 


DvueENstnc, Huco. Epistula Apostolorum. (Nach dem athiopischen und kop- 
tischen Texte.) Bonn: Marcus & Webers, 1925. 42 pages. M, 2. 
A German translation of a second-century Christian document that has recently 
attracted the attention of scholars. It purports to be a communication of the risen 


Jesus to the eleven apostles. 


De Fave, Evcene. Gnostiques et Gnosticisme: Etude critique des documents 
du Gnosticisme chrétien aux II° et III° Siécles. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 
1925. 546 pages. F. 60. 

For a dozen years this has been a standard work on gnosticism. The new edi- 
tion differs from the old chiefly in the addition of an appendix giving a critica) sum- 
mary of modern literature upon the subject. 


Gutorteux, P. La Littérature Quodlibétique de 1260 4 1320. Kain: Le Saul- 
choir, 1925. 382 pages. 
A valuable historical and literary study of this well-known type of scholastic 
argumentation is contained in the first part of this volume. In the second part the 


quodlibetical documents are printed and prefaced by brief explanatory paragraphs. 


Hannan, Ian C. Christian Monasticism. A Great Force in History. New 
York: Macmillan, 1925. 270 pages. $2.50. 
An appreciative account of the history of monasticism within Christianity. 


HARNACK, ADOLF. Marcion; Das Evangelium vom Fremden Gott. Leipzig: 

Hinrichs Buchhandlung, 1924. xv-+-235-+-455 pages. 

For more than half a century Harnack’s views on Marcion have been before 
the public. But four years ago, in the first edition of the present work, he brought 
together in new form the results of his studies to show that Marcion was a genuinely 
creative spirit worthy to rank beside a Paul or a Luther as a new founder of religion. 
The new edition now appearing has undergone only very slight revision. The main 


position remains unchanged. 
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DOCTRINAL 
Fisner, R. H. Religious Experience. (The Baird Lecture for 1924.) New 

York: Doran, 1925. x-+319 pages. $2.25. 

A series of helpful practical comments by an experienced clergyman on various 
conceptions and practices familiar to religious people. The fact that religion is inter- 
preted in terms of popular ideas rather than in terms of psychological, philosophical, 
or historical theory makes the book especially interesting to Christian people in gen- 
eral, but makes its contribution to scholarship rather slight. 


MattHews, WALTER Rosert. The Gospel and the Modern Mind. New York: 

Doran, 1925. ix+188 pages. $1.75. 

Even modern theologians do not read everything theological. Apparently the 
author of this volume either did not know or had forgotten that a book bearing this 
identical title was written by Dean Shailer Mathews in 1910. This book, like its 
predecessor, attempts to disentangle the “gospel” from the complex movement known 
as Christianity, and to present its essentials in a form acceptable to modern men. 
It gives a readable apologetic for the important doctrines of Christianity. 


Mixsurn, R. Gorpon. The Theology of the Real. London: Williams and 

Norgate, 1925. xiv-+264 pages. Ios. 6d. 

The ruminations of a free lance on various aspects of religious and theological 
opinion. He aims to test all ideals and doctrines by a rigidly dispassionate examina- 
tion of the facts of experience and the requirements of consistent thinking. The re- 
sults are often considerably removed from the ideals held by existing religious groups. 


NIRENSTEIN, SAMUEL. The Problem of the Existence of God in Maimonides, 
Alanus, and Averroes. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society Press, 
1924. 60 pages. 

An interesting and clearly worked out comparative study of the theistic phi- 
losophies of a Jew, a Christian, and a Mohammedan who were contemporaries. 


Piper, Otto. Weltliches Christentum. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1924. vii+138 
pages. 

The author furnishes a critical study of the religious movements outside of or- 
ganized institutional Christianity. His description of the modern tendencies of life is 
highly suggestive and valuable. The essence of non-ecclesiastical piety consists in the 
radical application of the principle of individualism to the struggle against social 
control by privileged classes. 


RitscHL, ALBRECHT. Die Christliche Vollkommenheit. Unterricht in der 
Christlichen Religion. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1924. xxviit-120 pages. M. 3. 
Two important brief works of Ritschl with an excellent critical introduction by 

the editor, Professor Fabricius of Berlin. 

RUSSELL, BERTRAND. What IJ Believe. New York: Dutton, 1925. 87 pages. 
$1.00. 

“The good life is one inspired by love and guided by knowledge.” This is Mr. 
Russell’s creed. He lays great emphasis on what he conceives to be artificial stand- 
ards of goodness, and indicates what might result if men should free themselves 
from superstition and sentiment, and follow reason. Mr. Russell shows little under- 
standing of the power and significance of socialized mores. His clean-cut rational- 
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ism, with all sentimental nonsense eliminated, stands opposed to current ideals, in- 
stead of furnishing practical guidance for a possible evolution of morals. 


PHILOSOPHY AND ETHICS 
BRIGHTMAN, EDGAR SHEFFIELD. Jmmortality in Post-Kantian Idealism. (The 
Ingersoll Lecture, 1925.) Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1925. 
66 pages. $1.00. 
A luminous discussion of the highly abstract and somewhat ambiguous concep- 





tions of immortality in the writings of the great German idealists. 

BURNET, JOHN. Aristotle (The British Academy Annual Lecture on a Master- 
Mind. Henriette Hertz Trust). New York: Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, 1925. 18 pages. $0.35. 

An interesting and suggestive interpretation of certain aspects of Aristotle’s life 
and philosophy. 

Chronicon Spinozanum. Tomus Tertius. The Hague: Societas Spinozana. vii 
+376 pages. 

A collection of essays by competent scholars on various aspects of the philoso- 
phy of Spinoza. 

DEWEY, JoHN. Experience and Nature (Lectures upon the Paul Carus Foun- 
dation. 1st Series). Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1925. xi+-443 
pages. $3.00. 

An exceptionally stimulating and suggestive analysis of the processes by which 
we elaborate our fundamental experiences into scientific, literary, artistic, and other 
interpretations. 

Dresser, Horatio W. Ethics in Theory and Application. New York: Crowell, 
1925. xvili+-5og pages. $3.00. 

A comprehensive textbook, treating the theories and the problems of ethics in 
considerable detail against the background of an optimistic idealistic philosophy. 
GILBERT, KATHERINE. Maurice Blondel’s Philosophy of Action. Chapel Hill, 

North Carolina: University of North Carolina, 1924. ix+o4 pages. 

$1.00. 

A careful and suggestive study of the conceptions of this French philosopher. 
HoeRNLE, R. F. Atrrep. Jdealism as a Philosophical Doctrine. New York: 

Doran, 1925. 189 pages. $1.25. 

A keen and suggestive discussion, clearly distinguishing two types of idealism: 
one that represented by Berkeley, which portrays the world as a society of spirits; 
the other that developed by Kant and Hegel, which portrays reality as a process of 
the self-realization of the Absolute. The discussion consists in a critical exposition of 
these philosophic patterns rather than in a historical narrative. 

LairD, JoHN. The Idea of the Soul. New York: Doran, 1924. viii+-192 
pages. $1.25. 

A very readable survey of the conceptiens of the soul, ranging from Plato down 
to current psychological explanations. The author constantly calls attention to the 
deficiencies of all explanations of our conscious life in terms of something else, and 
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maintains the genuine reality of a self which should be understood in terms of its 


own activities. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
ANNETT, Epwarp ALprRIDGE. Psychology for Bible Teachers. New York: 

Scribner, 1925. xii-+241 pages. $1.50. 

A very successful and clearly written little volume explaining the principles of 
psychology and their application in religious education. It is meant for the average 
teacher rather than the expert. The author does not give much attention to the 
functional approach to habit as given by Dewey, and seems to accept the instinct 
method for interpreting psychology. One could wish that he had given more notice 
to the behavioristic approach. However, the book is a keen analysis and apprecia- 
tion of the teaching task. The chapters on “Motive and Ideal,” “Will,” “Con- 
science,” and “Character” are very suggestive and helpful. 


EDLAND, ELISABETH. Plum Blossoms and Other Plays. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1925. 59 pages. $0.35. 
Five plays for intermediate or older junior groups, displaying friendship be- 
tween nationalities and the courage of helpful living. 


LoBINGIER, JOHN LESLIE. Projects in World-Friendship. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1925. xv-+-177 pages. $1.75. 

This little book is a splendid example of the life-situation method of curricu- 
lum-making. It uses the challenging problem of friendship between nations as the 
center of the curriculum. It is based upon the conviction that real world-peace can 
best be achieved through the educational process in which actual friendship for 
other races is built up. The book is a good illustration of the vital use of the project 
method. The first chapter gives the principles involved in this method. 


Lotz, Puitrp Henry. Current Week-Day Religious Education. New York: 

Abingdon Press, 1925. 412 pages. $2.00. 

The author traveled for five months, surveying 109 week-day schools in 52 lo- 
calities and in 15 states. He seeks to give the actual status of current week-day re- 
ligious education, studying such questions as the relation of week-day religious edu- 
cation to the community, to the churches, to the public schools; the objectives, 
equipment, organization and administration, standards, and tests, etc. The study 
gives more attention to the Abingdon series of texts than to any other, perhaps un- 
warrantedly so for such a study. The actual status of week-day schools in their 
organization and material features is well presented. 


Towner, Mitton Carstey. One Hundred Projects for the Church School. 

New York: Doran, 1925. 198 pages; 1 chart. $1.60. 

The author holds that it is impossible to make a definite textbook out of proj- 
ects because the project arises differently in different communities. He offers one 
hundred projects in the fields of fundamental interest, not as final material for a 
church school, but as illustrative of how to use projects and the project method. 
Many of the projects presented can easily be adopted by other schools. An original 
and gratifying statement of the project method is one of the helpful features of the 


book. 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
Janes, GeorcE Mitton. Who Should Have Wealth, and other Papers. Mil- 
waukee: Morehouse Publishing Co., 1925. ix-+-170 pages. $1.50. 

A good attempt to popularize political economy. A much-needed task. 
PEABODY, FRANCIS GREENWooD. The Church of the Spirit. New York: Mac- 

millan, 1925. 208 pages. $2.00. 

A heartening and beautiful message. Dr. Peabody clears Christian devotion 
from the formalism and ecclesiasticism which occasion strife and perplexity, and 
gives us a series of glimpses at the great spiritual fellowship of devout men who in 
all ages have lived by light and inspiration rather than by formal authority. 


Petre, M.D. The Two Cities, or Statecraft and Idealism. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, 1925. 116 pages. $1.50. 

A remarkable little piece of social idealism. ‘The statesman who is not only 
true to his country, but has also a heart to which no human interest is strange can 
ask himself in regard to every issue, not only what is needful to the safeguarding of 
his own country but also what his country can contribute to the safeguarding of the 
whole world.” Such is the message of this attractive little book. 

PrercE, LorNE. The Beloved Community. Toronto: Ryerson Press, 1925. 72 
pages. $0.25. 

The English alone write sociology from the standpoint of philosophy. This 
book has the advantages and disadvantages of this method. 

RAUSCHENBUSCH, WALTER. “Unto Me.” Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1925. 31 
pages. $o.15. 

A brief message from the pen of one who was pre-eminent in arousing interest 
in the social Gospel. 


RICHMOND, Mary E., AND HALL, Frep S. Child Marriages. New York: Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 1925. 159 pages. $1.50. 

The best book yet written on the subject, and the beginning of what will prob- 
ably be our best treatise on the subject of better marriage laws. 

RoapMAN, Ear A. The Country Church and Its Program. New York: Meth- 
odist Book Concern, 1925. 143 pages. $0.50. 

A popular summary of the rural church program in its present state of develop- 
ment. 

ROSENFELT, Henry H. This Thing of Giving. New York: Plymouth Press, 

1924. 399 pages. $3.50. 

A very interesting account of the enterprise by which $63,000,000 was raised 
in America for the relief of needy Jews in Europe and Palestine during and since the 
war. It throws valuable light on various current methods of securing benevolent 
contributions. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
AMES, EDWARD SCRIBNER. The New Orthodoxy. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1925. xxv-+127 pages. $1.50. 

A second revised edition of a stimulating book. The “new orthodoxy” is right 
thinking as determined by the best methods of free research, as contrasted with the 
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old orthodoxy, which insisted on acceptance of final doctrines. The new attitude 

puts us into fresh touch with the great values and ideals which humanity always 

cherishes. 

Casot, Putte. Except Ye Be Born Again. New York: Macmillan, 1924. vii 
+214 pages. $1.50. 

Rather unusual religious documents. The author was “converted” in middle 
life, and his new-found religious experience is very precious and full of meaning for 
him. It is refreshing to turn from the somewhat ineffective apologetic writings of our 
day to this first-hand testimony of a religious soul. It is equally refreshing to find 
him selecting the great simple verities of religion and shedding off the theological 
questions which involve complicated considerations. 

Hass, Eutuymivs. Der vergniigte Theologe. Giessen: Topelmann, 1924. 167 

pages. M. 2.40. 

A miscellaneous collection of witty remarks or humorous comments made by 
various theologians, either found in their writings or gathered from students’ stories. 
This is an aspect of theological thinking which seldom receives much publicity. 
Jacks, L. P. The Challenge of Life. New York: Doran, 1925. vi-+-102 pages. 

$1.25. 

A rewriting of lectures originally given on the Hibbert Foundation and repeat- 
ed with variations in several places. Dr. Jacks takes issue with the idea prevalent in 
much religious and social philosophy of our day, that the conditions of life should 
be made easier. He contends that only the difficult things have real value. Conquest 
of difficulties brings a deeper spiritual insight. 


JoussAIn, ANDRE. Romantisme et politique. Paris: Editions Bossard, 1924. 


287 pages. F. 15. 

A discussion of political problems, both in the past and the present, in the light 
of an analysis of two types of mind—the type which demands fixed law and order, 
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